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LITERATURE. 


Turkey in Europe. By James Baker, M.A., 
Lieut.-Colonel Auxiliary Forces. (London: 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1877.) 


Ir the number of new books—pamphlets as 
well as octavo volumes—published on any 
particular country were a guarantee that the 
subject discussed would be more generally 
and more thoroughly understood by readers, 
we ought, asa nation, to be tolerably well 
coached in the great Russo-Turkish question 
of the hour. But practically we can certify 
to no such conclusion: the publisher has 
much more to do in this respect, and may 
not yet rest on his oars in the exercise of his 
profession. That we are not so instructed 
as we might be is evinced by daily signs 
which those who run may read. It was only 
avery few days ago that there appeared in 
more than one highly respectable morning 
paper a telegram dated Constantinople, stat- 
ing that ‘the Sultan of Turkey will ask the 
Ameer of Cabul to form a compact con- 
federation of Semitic States.” This is 
something the comprehension of which we 
admit to be beyond us: nor do we believe 
that many others will have been educated up 
to the mark of interpretation. The Sultan 
bears rule over Semitic people, and may 
have a fair proportion of Semitic subjects in 
his Asiatic dominions, it is true: but what 
are the “Semitic States” the federation of 
which by the Cabul Amir would be to him 
of such special service? Afghanistan is 
not a good field for their development, did 
any exist there, nor can we conceive their 
Separate recognition by its chief. New books 
on the reality and personnel of Islam are 
consequently to be desired, supposing even 
the opinion of their writers to be influenced 
by political bias. For, although the views 
of a certain party are brought forward with 
prominence, and advocated at one time, the 
opposite side does not fail to find adherents 
atanother. It is not improbable that the 
philo-Turk and the anti-Russ, or the philo- 
Russ and the anti-Turk, are occasionally 
ound united in the same person. Not so 
the philo-Russ and the philo-Turk: but, as 
regards the causes which have brought about 
the present war and complication, a man 
would scarcely be condemned as incon- 
sistent for objecting to both litigants to- 
gether, . 

Colonel Baker, whose timely volume is 
now before us, has “ travelled on horseback 
~ over a thousand miles in Turkey in 

urope, besides many hundreds of miles along 

€ coast in boat and steamer.” He has, 
moreover, “resided in the country off and 





on for three years,’ and has been “ brought 
into contact with officials, both foreign and 
native, of all grades.” To these recom- 
mendations he adds a plain, vigorous style 
of writing and a keen intelligence; and, 
while he can date back his first acquaintance 
with Turkey to the period of the Crimean 
war, he is writing with the great advantage 
of a quite recent experience. But we hesi- 
tate to believe that either his facts or reason- 
ing will materially change the heretofore 
formed opinions of thoughtful politicians on 
the present crisis ; and there are those who 
would be glad to have a little more light 
thrown on a most perplexing question. 

The author passed some time in Bulgaria, 

and gives a favourable account of the state 
of that province shortly before the occur- 
rence of those terrible tragedies of which we 
have heard so much in England. The fol- 
lowing will be read with interest :— 
“Tn 1874 I was travelling through the whole of 
this country, and stopped in many of the villages 
which are now burnt and laid in ruins through 
the late melancholy means employed to quell 
imaginary rebellion. Wherever I halted I was 
the guest of Bulgarians, and, on some occasions, 
of the schoolmasters of the towns and villages. 
In Bulgaria, if information is wanted, there is no 
man better capable of giving it than the school- 
master. He is the pulse of the people, and by 
feeling it you can judge of the state of their 
health. I never saw a country which looked less 
like the seat of rebellion. The people were pros- 
perous, peaceful, and contented, and their whole 
thoughts were concentrated upon education and 
progress.” 


A little further on he adds: “It was only 
eighteen months after this that the so-called 
rebellion occurred which resulted in the 
massacre of the inhabitants.” 

To the Greeks and Russians he attributes 
mischievous interference in the relations 
between the Ottoman rulers and _ their 
Christian subjects in Bulgaria. The last 
Lord Strangford knew better, perhaps, than 
any Englishman of his day the nature of 
the grievance which was happily removed, 
at a later date, by substitution of the 
spiritual control of a Bulgarian Exarch for 
the unsympathetic supremacy of a Greek 
Patriarch ; and Colonel Baker, in adopting 
his views, has wisely chosen the quarter from 
which to seek information. A careful study 
of the deceased nobleman’s writings is almost 
essential to a due appreciation of this phase 
of politics South of the Danube. As regards 
the important educational movement, prac- 
tically commencing with the opening of the 
school at Philippopolis in 1850—a measure 
“due to the exertions of the upper-class of 
Bulgarians”—we gather from the pages 
under notice two remarkable circumstances. 
One is, that it “ was denounced by the Greek 
Patriarch, and every device and intrigue was 
used tocrushit.’”? The other, that ‘‘ teachers 
were imported from Russia and Austria ”’ 
(p. 36), or “selected from Bulgarians edu- 
cated in Russia (p. 38); but they were im- 
mediately denounced to the Ottoman autho- 
rities by the Greeks as spies” from Russia. 
Again, we are told that during the Cretan 
insurrection, in 1867, a “Comité Secret” 
was established at Bucharest, “‘ in order to 
create a diversion in favour of the Cretans 
by a rising, however small, in Bulgaria. 
Russian and Greek agents were included in 





this ‘Comité,’ and money and arms were 
freely distributed to Greek Klepti” (pp. 59- 
60). Now, at page 65, we read :— 

“Be it remembered that the orders in 1867-68 
to the foreign agents who were to manufacture 
rebellion were ‘to compel the Christian peasantry 
to join their ranks, and rise against their oppres- 
sors.’ The orders were the same in 1876; and in 
abject terror some tew unfortunate Bulgarians did 


join the ranks of the many ruffians that gathered 


in the hope of plunder, and we know the sad 
result. But to call this wicked plot a Bulgarian 
rebellion is a cruel insult and reproach to that 
peaceful and would-be loyal people.” 

Linking together the passages above noted, 
we naturally ask whether the accusation of 
espionage brought against the school-teachers 
by the Greeks was a true, as it was clearly 
no disinterested, one. It so far recalls the 
ery of “wolf” in the often-quoted fable 
that the punishment merited by the real 
offender falls on the innocent—only, in the 
present instance, the suspected wolf be- 
comes the proved one, and the shepherd's 
boy turns out more knavish than simple. 
Common justice to the Greeks in Turkey 
prompts us, however, to add that our 
author’s personal experience of them is 
“that they are a most industrious, ener- 
getic, and hospitable race, and just as truth- 
ful as other Christians in that country” 
(p. 88). 

This latest and not least valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the present crisis 
has appeared at an opportune moment, and 
deserves a fuller and longer notice than we 
have room to supply. Colonel Baker’s tra- 
velling tour is from a starting-point on the 
coast between Constantinople and Burgas, 
to Sizeboli, Aidos, Karnabat, and south of 
the Balkan, westward to Isladi. Exclusive 
of a northerly diversion towards Nikopol 
and the Danube, and explorations in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople and Salo- 
nica, the remainder of his journey is shown 
on the map to be in a southerly direction, 
prolonged into the Monastir district. Be- 
sides entertaining the reader with route 
adventures and observations above the aver- 
age of those recorded in the pages of the 
conventional traveller, he gives a good 
general history of the Turks and the Turk- 
ish Government; and, amid a variety of 
other subjects, devotes whole chapters to 
the Fall of the Byzantine Empire, Ottoman 
Slavs, the Turkish Army and Navy, the 
Albanians, Taxation and Bonds, Agricul- 
ture, and Turkey as a Field for Emigration. 

An interesting chapter to military readers 
will be that headed “Turkey as a Military 
Power,” in which the author with great 
care and ability explains the strategical 
bases of the now contending armies, and 
weighs the probability of success on either 
side. Among other localities, the vicinity 
of the Balkan Passes is examined with re- 
ference to defensive operations. Chesney’s 
description of Shumla is quoted, and reasons 
are given to show that no numerically 
moderate force would suffice for the invest- 
ment of the place; while, to be prepared 
for attacks from Turkish troops, the con- 
struction of a chain of forts would be an 
essential precaution. Much, however, de- 
pends on the moral and material condition 
of the two armies respectively engaged. 
Admitting that the control of the Black 
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Sea gives the Turk an advantage in the 
present campaign over that of 1829, the 
Jessons to be derived from those days are 
full of profit and warning. The failure to 
check prior invasions —~ when defending 
troops were clumsily led and defensive 
measures clumsily executed—though not a 
pleasing retrospect, presents a picture well 
worthy of contemplation by the better- 
equipped and the better-armed Osmanii 
soldier now called upon to uphold the honour 
of his country. But will he, or rather will 
his officers, reflect upon these things ? Have 
professional education and long experience 
made the military Pasha a fitter commander, 
and his Mir Aliis and Binbishis more in- 
telligent executives than of old? Do they 
remember—or have they ever heard how 
in 1829 the once well-known Count Die- 
bitsch, after the capture of Silistria—leaving 
Shumla with its garrison under command 
of the Grand Vizier, to be watched by one 
of his generals—pushed on to the passage 
of the Balkan?. For, if so, they will find 
that by boldness and rapidity of movement 
the Russians succeeded in their object; and 
that, on the other hand, by some means, the 
Turkish troops detached from Skumla to 
oppose their progress at the Kamtschik 
river only reached the appointed spot two 
days after the invaders had crossed the 
river and the mountains too. The aban- 
donment of Shumla by its garrison fol- 
lowed as a matter of course; then the 
defeat near Sclimno, and eight days later 
the capitulation of Adrianople. Col. Baker 
informs us that all the valleys leading 
up to the great plateau nearly surrounding 
Shumla bave been fortified, and that ‘ two 
months’ work upon the place would make it 
formidable in the extreme;” but that it 
must be dependent on itself for supplies, as 
all communication by the roads leading to 
it could be cut off. Let us add that General 
Krasoffsky blocked up the important south- 
ern road to Karnabat at the period to which 
we have just referred. 

Leaving the scheme of defence, somewhat 
roughly laid down by the author, to the 
judgment of readers, we pass from Chapter 
xv. to the concluding portion of his inter- 
esting book. In the description of men 
and manners the humorous is pleasantly 
blended with the appreciative, while that of 
landscape and scenery is vivid and uncon- 
strained; and the writer has the rare merit 
of becoming more fluent as his volume in- 
creases in bulk. Considering the number 
of subjects treated, and the proverbial dry- 
ness attributed to some, he has succeeded 
singularly well in keeping alive the interest, 
as in maintaining the compactness of his 
theme. Among the passages for which we 
venture to anticipate especial favour and 
popularity, may be noted the greater part of 
Chapter xvi., and the graphic account of a 
wrestle in Chapter xviii. The last is sug- 
gestive of a subject for the walls of Burling- 
ton House: “a circle about thirty yards in 
diameter,’ composed of “men, women, and 
children—Turks, Bulgarians, and a plentiful 
supply of gipsies—all sitting closely packed 
together.” The central figures are “a burly 
Bulgarian, of Herculean strength ;” a young 
male gipsy, “ about twenty-five years of age, 
and nearly six feet high,” in appearance a 


descendant of princes and dukes; and a 
young and very pretty girl, who “ perfectly 
quivered with anxiety as she watched every 
movement of her swain.”’ 

The last chapter tells of the Crimean 

Tartars, and then discusses the general 
question of Islim. We regret to be com- 
pelled to differ from our author in his 
opinions expressed at parting; but a long 
residence among Sunnis and Shia’hs both, 
and long experience of their respective 
qualities and characteristics, has convinced 
us that he has painted his Muslim in too- 
favourable colours. He has at the outset 
(p. 67) admitted that the hardship the Bul- 
garians have to bear is 
“ not the persecution of their governors, but the 
arrogance of their Mohammedan fellow-subjects 
who live by their side, and who, from being ac- 
customed to see the Bulgarian Christians over- 
ridden, treat them with contempt, and as though 
they were an inferior race ;” 
and further, that 
“very great progress has been made by Greece 
since her escape from Ottoman rule—far greater, 
in fact, than would have been the case had she 
remained under it.” 
The propositions involved in these state- 
ments, however generated, we are quite 
prepared to accept as truths ; but we cannot 
arrive at opposite conclusions. At the same 
time we wish no ill to Muhammadans. Far 
from it; we would rejoice in their improve- 
ment and prosperity. We have received 
kindness and hospitality at their hands, and 
would not be behindhand in making due 
return. We have had friends and still 
have friends among them, for whom we 
have much regard. But, while utterly re- 
jecting the prejudice which ostracises them 
from intercourse with Christian nations and 
sees in any one of these their legitimate 
taskmaster, we are keenly sensible of the 
fact that their own innate prejudices unfit 
them to sympathise with true civilisation 
and progress as understood, if not always 
promoted, in Western Europe. The revolu- 
tion must be thorough indeed to make it 
practically otherwise. We should be sorry 
to think a change impossible ; but we see no 
signs of its coming. 

In conclusion, we bear willing testimony 
to the strict accuracy of an amusing illus- 
tration of the difficulties in acquiring in- 
formation through interpreters, to which 
the reader is referred on page 347. The 
following is also notable :—“ On first ar- 
riving in Turkey a stranger is very much 
puzzled by the affirmative and negative 
signs of the natives. A decided shake of 
the head means yes, while a nod of the head 
backwards means no.” The waiter of the 
Pera hotel or Bosphorus steamer usually 
accompanies the negation with a click pro- 
duced on the right side of the mouth, and 
apparently among the back teeth. 

F. J. Gotpsmip. 








Memoir of James, First Lord Abinger. By 


the Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlett. (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1877.) 


Lookep at from a purely literary point of 
view this book is in form somewhat patchy, 
and has no claim to any high place as a work 


of art. 





But the want of method in its com- 





pilation, and of continuity in the narrative, 
is more than compensated by the interest of 
the materials; and it has that greatest 
merit of a memoir, the leaving on the mind 
of the reader a vivid picture of the man— 
in this case an amiable and honourable gen- 
tleman, who, in the days of Romilly, 
Macintosh, Lyndhurst, Brougham, Parke, 
Tindal, was for a quarter of a century 
beyond all question the most successful ad. 
vocate at the English bar. The idea of 
putting the memoir together in its present 
form probably occurred to the accomplished 
diplomatist who is the editor, from the fact 
of the existence of an unpublished anto- 
biographical sketch left by his father, com. 
prising a pleasant narrative of the writer's 
early life, some very interesting sketches of 
his legal and political contemporaries, and 
several chapters on professional topics—the 
art of forensic speaking, the conduct of 
causes, and the management of juries—full 
of good sense and sagacity, which may be 
read with as much profit now as on the day 
they were written. 

This autobiography makes the centre- 
piece of the book, on to which are pieced 
letters, correspondence, charges to grand 
juries, speeches in great causes, anecdotes, 
and personal recollections of the editor, who 
regrets how little he has been able to add 
which is likely to interest the general reader. 
He himself was absent from England in the 
diplomatic service, except for short intervals, 
during the whole of his father’s Parlia- 
mentary career, the memories of which he 
thinks would have been the most valuable 
part of the work had he been in a position to 
produce it as he should have wished to do. 
We cannot agree with him in this, and like 
the book better for the omission of all but 
the mere outline of Lord Abinger’s Parlia- 
mentary career, highly honourable as that 
career was, and a very notable contrast to 
those of many of the great lawyers of his 
time. Scarlett, like so many of the ablest 
young men of that day, looked with sym- 
pathy and hope to the French Revolution, 
and started in life with liberal views, which 
the excesses of the Revolution, and the 
consequent reaction, modified, indeed, but 
did not extinguish. So he remained 
a steady member of the Whig party through 
their long exclusion from power, not profit- 
ing even by their temporary success in 
1806-7, when, notwithstanding his intimacy 
with Lord Erskine and Percival, by some 
unaccountable oversight he was not made a 
King’s Counsel. He only obtained this 
dignity in 1816, when his position as leader 
of the Northern Circuit, and at Westminster 
and Guildhall, made it impossible even for 
Lord Eldon to pass him over any longer. 
He accepted office for the first time, as 
Attorney-General in Canning’s Government, 
and on his death continued to serve under 
Lord Goderich, but retired when the Duke 
of Wellington became Premier in 1828, act- 
ing in each case in communication with, and 
with the approval of, the Whig leaders. But 
after the king’s death, when the crisis of the 
Reform Bill came, he found himself unable 
to go with his old friends, for the whole Bill 
Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of 
the Tests Acts having, in his opinion, remove 
the worst grievances. He was ready to dis- 
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franchise small boroughs guilty of corrup- 
tion, and to admit the large towns in their 
places, but farther he was not prepared to 
go. The Reform Bill, he held, would destroy 
the Constitution by the distinct step which 
it proposed to take towards “ the separation 
of power from property.” Their union he 
held to be indispensable to the stability of 
any Government whatever. “Be the form 
of government what it may,’ seems to have 
been a favourite axiom of his, “ power will 
have property sooner or later” (p. 122). 
“Power and property, the two great elements 
of the political edifice, must be united in order to 
give it stability; for if the property has not the 
power, the power will obtain the property, and 
there must be a perpetual convulsion and struggle 
till they are combined” (p. 172). 


So he spoke and voted against the Bill, and 
resigned his seat at Malton into Lord Fitz- 
william’s hands (after a correspondence 
with him and Lord Milton, which reflects 
much credit on all parties), and was returned 
for Cockermouth by Lord Lonsdale’s interest, 
and afterwards for Norwich, which seat he 
held till his new friends returned to office in 
1834, when he was created a peer, and 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. But he was 
too much absorbed by his profession, too 
happy in his home life, and of too well 
balanced a mind, to be a keen partisan in 
politics; and it seems to us fortunate for 
readers (as for himself) that they are spared 
the weary details of party-plotting and in- 
trigues, which so often overload the bio- 
graphies of our public men. 

The editor prefaces the autobiography 
with a chapter on the origin and genealogy 
of the Scarletts, in which he indulges in a 
harmless speculation whether the crest of 
the family—a column supported by lion’s 
paws—may not have been originally taken 
by some Grecian ancestor, for there is still 


. & Greek family of the name of Scarlatto, 


and he has himself seen ‘the Doric column 
with two lions as supporters over the gate- 
way at Mycene.” Such a theory must have 
had rare attractions for the accomplished 
Minister at Athens, who is evidently an 
antiquarian at heart, but it was quite un- 
known to his father, who tells us in the 
opening of his autobiography that he never 
took any interest in genealogy, and can give 
little account of his family. They came, 
however, from Sussex—this he knows—and 
settled in Jamaica shortly after it was taken 
from the Spaniards, during the “usurpa- 
tion” of Cromwell, and by a marriage with 
a Miss Laurence, great-grand-daughter of 
Oliver's Lord President of the Council—the 
‘Laurence of virtuous father virtuous son ” 
of Milton’s sonnet—inherited large estates 
In the north cf the island, on one of which 
ames Scarlett was born in 1769. 
For sixteen years he was educated at 
ome, in Jamaica, carefully kept from all 
contact with his father’s slaves, and it speaks 
well for his parents and tutors that, when 
sent to England as a mere boy in the very 
trying position of a fellow-commoner of 
tinity, Cambridge, with power to draw on 
his father for whatever allowance he thought 
necessary, his principles were strong enough 
to keep him steady, and his acquirements 
Sufficient to enable him to distinguish him- 
self. His first year at Cambridge was for 





him the crisis which comes to every young 
man—the choice of Hercules, which for the 
most part determines the after-career. The 
want of tact of the college tutors drove him 
from lectures in his first term, and he turned, 
like other fellow-commoners, to enjoying 
himself with the best company he could find. 
A Christmas vacation at a country house, 
where he fell in love with the lady who 
seven years afterwards became his wife, 
sent him back to Trinity full of good 
resolves. These were soon put to a severe 
test. The True Blue Club, a small aristo- 
cratic society of twelve, the very inferior 
predecessor of the Apostles of a later day, 
elected him to fill the vacancy caused by the 
then Lord Belgrave’s resignation on taking 
his degree. The whole remaining eleven, 
with the late Lord Zetland at their head, 
came to announce his election to him, to 
show him that it had been unanimous. It 
was a sore temptation, but the boy of seven- 
teen mastered it, declined the honour, and 
became a hard-reading man. The leading 
fellows and scholars began to take an 
interest in the young fellow-commoner who 
had declined to be a member of the True 
Blue Club; he made many valuable friend. 
ships with the first men of the university ; 
and, though he would not postpone taking 
his degree for six months in order to go in 
for honours, left it with a high reputation 
for diligence and ability. 

His career at the bar was one unbroken 
success, from his first Lancashire Summer 
Sessions, which he attended in 1792, till his 
retirement forty-three years later. The 
causes of it may be learned from his auto- 
biography and letters, but they are perhaps 
best summed up in one of those terse sen- 
tences in which the Duke of Wellington so 
often managed to characterise a contem- 
porary. ‘‘When Scarlett is addressing a 
jury,” he said, “‘ there are thirteen jurymen ”’ 
(p. 193). It is impossible to abridge without 
spoiling chapters xvii. and xviii. of the auto- 
biography, in which he states his own 
method, and contrasts legal and Parliamen- 
tary speaking. His rule of understating his 
case in opening, so that the jury might find 
out its strength for themselves—“ for what- 
ever strikes the mind of a juror as the 
result of his own observation and discovery 
makes always the strongest impression upon 
him” (p. 75)—is amusingly illustrated in 
the case of a judge also. Practising before 
Lord Ellenborough, he says— 

“T soon found it necessary to allow him the merit 
of discovering the best parts of my case. It was 
the turn of his mind to set himself against the 
advocate who addressed him, and to endeavour to 
refute him as he went along. But when upon 
hearing the evidence he found more important 
facts than had been urged in the speech, his 
sagacity in discovering what had escaped counsel 
flattered his vanity and gave him something like 
the interest of a parent in the cause.” 

How consummate was his power of acting 
may be gathered from an anecdote (p. 193) 
of his feigned incredulity as to the existence 
of a document, which provoked Brougham 
and Parke, his junior, to produce it, though 
its suppression (on account of the insuffi- 
ciency of the stamp) was essential to the 
success of their case. Such powers are 
dangerous even in the most upright and 
highminded. Fortunately in Scarlett’s case 





they were under the dominion of a scrupu- 
lously highminded gentleman, who held that 
an advocate will only be successful when “he 
can discriminate between a sound and a 
hopeless case, and his judgment.is strong 
enough to overcome the bias of the advocate 
and the importunity of the client, and make 
him at once surrender a case that cannot 
and ought not to be sustained.” 

His admirable common sense and sagacity 
come out in quite another sphere, in the 
letters to his son, the editor, on the duties of 
a diplomatist. This single sentence must 
serve as an instance: “The French” (P. 
Scarlett being then, in 1830, attaché to the 
Paris Embassy) “are always too glad to 
communicate their own, and ready to dis- 
pense with your, sentiments. You must, 
therefore, be a good hearer.” On the other 
hand, the trustfulness and liberality of his 
character are playfully illustrated by the 
anecdote of Sir E. Kerrison and the editor 
imposing a sham bill of 20/. for repairs on 
him and his Methodist bailiff (p. 10). 

“If my economy and prudence had equalled my 
good fortune I think none of my predecessors 
would have laid such a foundation for his pos- 
terity. But though I have never spent the whole 
of my professional income since 1798, I am sorry 
to say that I have saved but little of it; and so 
much of that comparatively little has been in- 
vested in land, and that so injudiciously, that what 
I leave behind me will be scarcely worth having.” 
Altogether, we think the editor has made an 
excellent case for this attempt to give us his 
father’s portrait after the lapse of more 
than forty years from his death, and has 
succeeded in his attempt. 

Tuos. Hucues. 








Recollections of the Irish Church. By Richard 
Sinclair Brooke, D.D. (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1877.) 


Tuos—E who open Dr. Brooke’s volume in 
search of information concerning the Irish 
Church, its history, its statistics, and, above 
all, the causes which led to its disestablish- 
ment, will not find what they seek. Nor 
will those who look for graphic sketches of 
the social aspects of the clergy be more suc- 
cessful in their quest. There is nothing of 
either Charles Greville or of Julian Young 
about the writer. The book is simply one 
of kindly gossip, chiefly concerned with 
personal memories, and including a few 
autobiographical details, the most interest- 
ing of which for an English public is that 
the author is the father of that Mr. Stopford 
Brooke whose edition of the Life and Ser- 
mons of Frederick William Robertson has 
made a literary name and position for him. 
Dr. Brooke, writing as a sincere member of 
the Evangelical school, indeed (though 
without any trace of polemical rancour, save 
that almost inevitable hostility to Roman 
Catholicism which circumstances all but 
force on Irish Protestants) thinking it not 
merely the very best school among a number 
of competitors, but the monopolist of reli- 
gious truth, naturally looks on the Irish 
Church, where it has long been the dominant 
section, through a rose-coloured medium, as 
a bright constellation of piety, zeal, and 
wisdom, whose constituent stars are sepa- 
rately noted for learning, eloquence, devout- 
ness, missionary success, and other like 
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qualities, and whose political occultation in 
1869 can be ascribed, consequently, like 
eclipses in China, only to the direct action of 
the Great Dragon himself. 

But when one comes to examine the cata- 
logue of these stars, the impression certain 
to be produced is exactly that which a bio- 
graphy of a leading pastor in one of the 
obscurer denominations produces on out- 
siders. That is to say, it is all politique du 
clocher, and name after name occurs, deco- 
rated with strong laudatory epithets, which 
is nevertheless quite unknown, not merely to 
the general reader, but even to professed 
students of ecclesiastical history and litera- 
ture who do not happen to have had per- 
sonal intercourse with the particular knot 
of which they made a part. For, after all, 
however interesting to friends may be the 
account of what a man was, especially if his 
personal qualities lend weight to their joint 
tenets, others will naturally ask, What 
did he do, or what did he write? And as 
respects the great majority of those whom 
Dr. Brooke eulogises, he not only tells us 
nothing on these heads, but his silence 
arises from there being nothing to tell, for 
it is the great reproach of the Irish clergy 
that their abundant leisure, due to the 
smallness of their flocks, did not promote 
literary exertion of any kind. The range of 
the book is from the author’s matriculation 
at the University of Dublin in 1822, till his 
removal to an English parish in 1862, after 
twenty-seven years’ ministry in the Mariner’s 
Church, Kingstown. Unquestionably, the 
two finest intellects which the Irish Church 
could boast in this interval were the layman 
Alexander Knox and the ecclesiastic William 


Archer Butler, both of them not merely 
theologians of unusual breadth and power, 


but original philosophical thinkers. Knox 
is dismissed in one line as “ a good autho- 
rity in the religious world of that day,” and 
Archer Butler is not mentioned at all, 
though the fact of his having been a convert 
from the Roman Catholic Church might 
have been expected to gain him a place 
among a number of clerical nobodies whom 
Dr. Brooke chronicles at some length for that 
single reason. One or two leading historical 
facts are discoverable in the record, illustrat- 
ing the trath, familiar to all who personally 
know the two Churches of England and 
Ireland, that a religious movement begun 
here takes just forty years to cross the 
thannel so as to influence the clerical body, 
though it is but just to say that Bishop Jebb 
of Limerick and Alexander Knox antici- 
pated the Oxford Tracts by fifteen years. 
Thus, in Dr. Brooke’s boyhood, the Church, 
as he describes it, socially powerful, but 
religiously apathetic and _ inefficient, ex- 
actly reproduces the dignified Establishment 
of this country in the earlier part of 
George III.’s reign, while it was not till 
George IV. had ascended the throne that 
the Evangelical revival which Newton, Scott, 
Venn, and Romaine originated here in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century be- 
came a power in Dublin, just as it is onl 

now that the first impact of the Oxford 
movement of 1833 is beginning to touch 
the Irish clergy. Itis on the Evangelicalism 
of 1522 and the succeeding years that Dr. 
Lvooke dwells most fondly and in fullest 





detail, but a few words which he lets fall 
occasionally show that, however it may have 
affected and improved a section of the clergy, 
it did not practically strengthen the Irish 
Church corporately. The bulk of even such 
Protestants of the lower classes as were not 
actually hostile to the Establishment re- 
mained practically Methodist or Calvinist, 
according as they were in Ulster or the other 
provinces. Indeed, to give a few statistics 
which the volume before us does not pro- 
vide, the ratio of decrease of members of 
the Established Church of Ireland between 
1834 and 1861, as compared with the total 
population, was 13°4 percent. The increase 
of Protestant Nonconformity in the same 
period was 43°3 per cent. The Roman 
Catholic loss, enormously swollen by famine, 
fever, and emigration, all of which fell chiefly 
on the non-Protestant body—which was 
80°9 in 1834, and 77°7 in 1861—was 3:2 per 
cent. Mr. James Godkin’s Religious History 
of Ireland supplies some of the reasons for 
these curious results, much less favourable 
to the ex-Establishment than Dr. Brooke’s 
account. Indeed, no one would gather from 
the latter how persistent was the neglect of 
the parochial clergy to a very recent date, a 
fault no doubt largely fostered by the cus- 
tomary prevalence of practical sinecures, 
owing to the paucity or absence of a Pro- 
testant population in not a few well-endowed 
parishes. But even so lately as Archbishop 
Whately’s death it is true that scarcely a 
single incumbent in the City of Dublin was 
resident within the bounds of his parish, or 
even conveniently near it, some popular 
suburb being universally preferred, a fact 
which helps to explain the statistics given 
above. Dr.Brooke observes, and truly enough, 
that secession to the Latin Church has prac- 
tically not existed among the Established 
clergy, though he a little underrates the 
actual number of clerical ’verts, about 
eight or ten, instead of two, as he puts it. 
But he does not explain the chief reasons 
for this paucity, which are the social in- 
feriority of Roman Catholicism in Ireland, 
the extreme difficulty of idealising a Church 
seen close and daily under not the most 
favourable aspects, and the humble origin 
and imperfect culture of the vast majority 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, which set 
them in most respects below the ecclesi- 
astics of the ex-Hstablishment. The social 
difficulties in the way of secession to the 
Roman Church in Ireland are quite as great 
as those which would impede an English 
clergyman from joining the Ranters. But 
the secession of laymen of good, and even 
high, social position to Plymouth Brethren- 
ism has been relatively much larger than 
that of English Church-folk to the Roman 
Church; and when one is estimating the 
moral strength of any communion, and its 
hold on its own members, it is no plea to 
urge that its losses have been in one direc- 
tion rather than another, so long as it incurs 
serious losses at all. Dr. Brooke has some 
words of censure for the Plymouth society, 
and mentions its extreme hostility to the 
Irish Church, which it regards, he tells us, as 
“‘the mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse ;”’ 
but he does not tell his readers either how 
widely and rapidly it has spread in Ireland, 
or how little it 7iffers, save in activity and 





logic, from the teaching to which its converts 
had been previously accustomed from the 
lately Established pulpits. There are a few 
amusing stories scattered through the volume; 
and to whatever extent the judgment of a 
reader may differ from that of the author on 
its main subjects, there will be no diverg- 
ence of opinion as to the kindly, genial 
temperament which he exhibits, and as to 
his being a good fellow, if he cannot take 
high rank as essayist or theologian. 
Ricwarp F, LirrLepAte. 








The Tiber and its Tributaries, their Natural 
History and Classical Associations. By 
Strother A. Smith, M.A. (London: Long- 
mans, 1877.) 


Tue Tiber can never cease to be an object 
of interest as long as culture remains and 
civilisation exists. From the time when 
Aeneas entered its channel, ‘‘cum venti 
posuere,”’ to the present day, its name has 
been kept before the world as the seat of 
power, spiritual or temporal. To mention 
the importance of its historical associations 
is more than superfluous. Doubtless, as the 
author of the present volume complains, its 
course and physical history have been too 
long neglected; but in the growing intelli- 
gence, education, and freedom of the Italian 
nation it may be reasonably hoped that a 
more enquiring and scientific spirit will 
ultimately prevail, and cancel the long- 
standing opprobrium that foreigners know 
more about Italy and what it contains than 
the Italians know themselves. 

Mr. Smith’s volume makes its appearance 
at an opportune moment, just as we hear 


; that the long talked-of works are commenced 


upon the Tiber for the prevention of the 
disastrous floods which from time to time 
have done so much injury in Rome. Of 
these floods a detailed account is given here, 
and their causes, and the various modes 
of dealing with them which have been sug- 
gested are amply discussed. The conclusion 
arrived at from a very fair showing is that 
not only will all the proposed plans for pre- 
venting floods prove useless, but many of 
them absolutely mischievous, exaggerating 
the evil instead of lessening it. The assump- 
tion that the bed of the Tiber has been 
raised to any important degree, ds well as 
the banks, may be questioned, in spite of 
Mr. Smith’s reasoning. Some slight alter- 
ation in this respect may have taken place, 
but it is hardly likely that there can have 
been any considerable change. The relative 
position of the older bridges to the level 
of the stream cannot have been materially 
different when they were first constructed. 
Mr. Smith does not omit to consider this 
relation, but he certainly fails to make outa 
satisfactory case for the view that it was ever 
otherwise than it is at present. It must be 
remembered that the level of modern Rome 
has not been raised equally in every part of 
it above that of the ancient city; perhaps 12 
some places not at all. 

Mr. Smith’s book professes to deal ex- 
clusively with the topography, hydrography, 
and natural history of the Tiber, recalling 
with the aid of classical writers some of the 
most important associated sentiments with 
which it was regarded. He does not enter 
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into any consideration of the antiquities 
found upon its shores, or give any particular 
account of the historical circumstances which 
have rendered it famous. He says:—‘‘It 
is no part of my plan to enter into archi- 
tectural details, or to describe the works of 
man, except as far as they affect the naviga- 
tion or modify the physical character of the 
river.’ From the point of view thus indi- 
cated we have much substantial information 
given with a scholar-like intelligence which 
is apparent on every page. Although Mr. 
Smith deprecates the want of popular inter- 
est in the Tiber as a stream, and the general 
ignorance as to its course and extent, he 
does not appear himself to have made 
actual acquaintance with the upper part of 
it. If he had done so he would scarcely 
have repeated—even under reserve— the 
statement of Bacci that the water of the 
Tiber at its source “exhales so warm a 
vapour that snow, notwithstanding the 
elevation of the region, will not lie along its 
course within half a mile.’’ Not even in the 
days of Bacci, three hundred years ago, 
could this have been the case. So insignifi- 
cant a streamlet as the Tiber continues to be 
for a long distance from its source could not 
have made any widely-extended difference 
in the temperature of the adjacent air or 
neighbouring ground. The truth is that the 
water of the Tiber does not perceptibly 
differ in temperature from that of any other 
ordinary spring, and there is little doubt but 
that it submits to the usual law of streams 
in the severe winter of the elevated region 
in which it takes its rise. Again, Mr. Smith 
says— 

“If we are to believe Gambarini and Chiesa, 
the Nestore, at its junction with the Tiber, is 
one-third of a Roman mile in width in the time 
of floods, or broader than the Thames at West- 
minster Bridge when the tide is in. There is, I 
suspect, some mistake in this; but, allowing for 
exaggeration, the Nestore must after heavy rains 
bring down an enormous body of water.” 


Instead of quoting the doubtful statement 
of writers of a century ago, would it not 
have been better to make what is little 
more than a day’s journey from Rome and 
ascertain this, together with a number of, 
other interesting facts, which would have 
amply repaid the journey? The Nestore 
enters the Tiber in a flat plain, and the width 
of its bed furnishes no data whatever upon 
which to base a measurement of the quantity 
of water discharged, as it is extremely shal- 
low, and in the summer time almost dried up. 
The statement is, as Mr. Smith supposes, ex- 
aggerated. The widest part of the bed of 
the Tiber is that which lies a short distance 
beyond Borgo San Sepolero, where it spreads 
itself to an extent probably little short of 
half a mile, At the junction of the Singerna, 
still higher up, the width is considerable ; 
indeed, an expansive though variable width 
'S maintained up to Pieve San Stefano, which 
18 little more than twenty miles from its 
Source. Here, of course, the bulk of water 
18 only a small part of that which reaches 

ome. It may be thus seen that any 
reasoning upon the volume of the stream 
from the extent of the bed is quite falla- 
cious. It does not even appear that Mr. 
Smith has consulted the efficient map of 
the ordnance survey of this part of Italy, 





published in 1860, upon which a few simple 
measurements might have proximately 
settled any questions in regard to area. 

As regards the art treasures supposed to 
be buried in the Tiber it may be very 
reasonably concluded with the author of 
this work that the probability is that there 
are few to be found. The myth of the 
seven-branched candlestick of the Jews 
lying there has been long since refuted, and 
Mr. Smith shows that it is not likely that 
there is anything else of importance to be 
discovered. To drain the Tiber, as has 
been proposed, with the purpose of search- 
ing for such objects would in all probability 
be futile. The treasures, if any be there, 
would most likely lie near the banks of the 
stream, and not in the middle of it. Ina 
dry summer a good part of the bed within 
the city is left exposed ; so that the treasure- 
seeker, if so disposed, might easily try his 
fortune without draining the river. We 
believe this has never been attempted. 

Mr. Smith gives some interesting notes 
on the natural history of the Tiber and its 
neighbourhood. His protests against the 
wanton destruction of animals, and the evi- 
dent pleasure he takes in their well-being, 
are pleasant traits to remark. In his enu- 
meration of the birds which frequent the 
shores of the river it is somewhat disap- 
pointing that he does not so much as men- 
tion the lovely bee-eater (Merops apiaster), 
which peoples the course and burrows in the 
banks of the stream between Rome and 
Ostia. To those interested in the habits of 
birds nothing could be more delightful than 
to watch the flight of these beautiful crea- 
tures, their bright green plumage glistening 
in the sun, the air vocal with their soft 
sweet note. The geology of the Tiber 
country is left almost untouched, which in 
a book professedly dealing with the physical 
characteristics of the stream might very 
properly have occupied a prominent place. 
Indeed, a careful and thorough examination 
of the geological features and character of 
the Tiberine district from the nummulitic 
limestone of the source of the stream to the 
delta of its outflow would not only furnish 
an interesting special study, but would be a 
valuable contribution to geological know- 
ledge. The variety of strata through which 
it passes, their instructive conformation, and 
the illustrative examples which are afforded 
of the action of water upon the various 
materials which form its bed would, under 
an intelligent exposition, constitute one of 
the most interesting passages of geological 
science. Some account, also, of the rich 
and varied flora which characterises its 
banks might very fittingly have found a 
place in these pages. 

Such deficiencies, however, do not detract 
from the value of what Mr. Smith has 
actually done ; and it is to be hoped that his 
book will find a wider circle of readers than 
that of his own countrymen, The work 
should be translated into the Italian lan- 
guage, when the information it contains 
would have a redoubled value, and its utili- 
tarian views so reasonably expressed might 
be expected to have a practical influence 
upon the management of the public works 
recently begun. It may be added that the 
volume is sufficiently illustrated. 





If the work should be reproduced it 
would be well to correct such misprints of 
proper names as Castel Guibileo for Castel 
Giubileo, Narne for Narni, Citti di Castello 
for Citta di Castello, Val di Chiani for Val 
di Chiana; we have also “Chi to sa” for 
“ Chi lo sa.” Wittiam Davizs. 








D’Histoire du Second Empire. Par Taxile 
Delord, membre de I’ Assemblée Nationale. 
Tome dixiéme. (Paris: Germer-Bailliére.) 


Tuis volume, the last of this great work, 
contains the account of events dating six 
years back, but which seem to be of yester- 
day. Agitations which were like signs 
heralding the fall of the Empire: the murder 
of Victor Noir, the constitution of the 
Ollivier ministry, the plébiscite, the Spanish 
question, the declaration of war; then the 
defeats, the sudden overthrow of that mili- 
tary power which seemed the most formid- 
able in Europe, and which, undermined 
within by the invisible action of disorganisa- 
tion, fell to pieces at the first shock, as a 
decayed tree falls at the first blow of the 
axe—all this is so vividly present in the 
memory of those who lived through these 
great and lamentable events that they can 
hardly believe in the years that have since 
passed, and it seems an impossibility to 
judge facts so recent. But how relate them 
without judging them? M. Taxile Delord 
has not attempted to do this: he relates the 
facts, but he blames, he condemns, and 
the extreme severity of his blame is ratified 
by the public conscience. 

This blame, moreover, does not fall on the 
deeds of the last year of the Empire only. 
M. Delord has placed at the end of his last 
volume a lengthy conclusion, filling the last 
ninety pages, in which he recapitulates the 
history of the Empire from its commence- 
ment, and presents a kind of general picture 
of it, so that the reader can take in the 
whole subject at a single glance, and appre- 
ciate how just in its severity is the condem- 
nation pronounced on the whole reign. 

We shall not contradict M. Delord. He 
is entirely right when he points, for instance, 
to the scarcity of capable men, a scarcity 
which had much to do with the fall of the 
Empire. Like all despotic governments, the 
Empire had not created men of capacity— 
or, rather, had not allowed them to produce 
themselves. In its earlier years it made use 
of those who were bequeathed to it by the 
Governments which it succeeded, of those of 
them, at least, who consented to rally round 
it, and they were not the most distinguished. 
The élite of the men formed or brought for- 
ward by the Parliamentary system of Louis 
Philippe and the short Republic of ’48 would 
have nothing to do with the Empire, because 
it had its rise in perjury and murder; the least 
scrupulous only ranged themselves under its 
banner. These men had, however, some 
talents, some capacity, but when they disap- 
peared or were past work, it was seen that 
the Empire itself had created no indivi- 
duality of any value, and that all who 
respected themselves were in the Opposition. 
The fact is striking if we compare the men 
of the early part of the Empire with those 
of its close. From Morny and Billault to 
Rouher and Ollivier, from St. Arnaud ana 
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Pellissier to Lebouf and Bazaine, from 
Thouvenel and Drouyn de L’Huys to Bene- 
detti and Gramont, the fall is deep. If 
the first were not men of very great capa- 
city, yet they gave incontestable proofs of 
talent and energy, and differed notably 
from their successors. But when the Em- 
pire was reduced to the eloquence of M. 
Rouher, calling the Mexican expedition the 
great idea of the reign, and rejoicing at 
Sadowa because Germany divided into three 
fragments would be weakened ; to the naive 
self-sufficiency of M. Ollivier ; to the folly of 
M. Benedetti, writing with his own hand at 
the dictation of Count Bismarck a treaty for 
the annexation of Belgium ; to the incapacity 
of the Lebooufs and the Gramonts; it be- 
came evident that the fall was near. The 
Corps Législatif could not have prevented 
it. Itself nominated by the Government, 
thanks to the system of official candidature ; 
long habituated to give its approval to 
everything, not holding itself responsible, 
this phantom of representation could not be, 
and was not, of any use. 

M. Delord is right, then, in stigmatising 
with the utmost severity the system which, 
giving France into the hands of such men, 
led her infallibly into war; he is right in 
denouncing the Emperor himself as the 
most guilty man of all; but we cannot 
agree with him entirely with regard to the 
latter. He does not allow that he had an 


capacity ; he sees nothing in all that the 
Emperor did, both as a politician and an 
administrator and as head of the army, but a 
constant series of faults and blunders. Little 
disposed as we may be to indulgence towards 
the man who has done more harm than any 


other to France in this century, it seems to 
us that this constant blame is too absolute— 
or, rather, that reservations must be made. 
Like all absolute sovereigns, Napoleon III. 
was profoundly egotistical, and the more so 
as his egotism was perfectly sincere: the 
cause of France and his own cause, the in- 
terests of the country and his own personal 
and private interests, were completely blended 
in his eyes and were to him one and the 
same. But in our opinion it cannot be 
denied that the Emperor, particularly at the 
beginning of his reign, showed a true un- 
derstanding of his interests and true politi- 
cal talent. Let us take, for example, the 
Crimean War. M. Taxile Delord is right in 
saying that it cost France 190,000 men and 
1,000,000,000 francs, without bringing her 
in return any serious benefit or durable 
advantage. France, indeed, gained nothing 
by it, but the Emperor gained much. Be- 
fore that war Napoleon LIT. was in the eyes 
of Europe an adventurer who had failed 
twice, at Strasbourg and at Boulogne, and 
succeeded in his third attempt, the Second of 
December. He had obtained power by per- 
jury and massacre; no one believed his reign 
would last; he stood alone, without allies, 
without prestige, and some rash deed on his 
part was feared. After the capture of the 
Malakoff it was different, and the personal 
situation of the Emperor was quite changed. 
The prestige of victory, a close alliance 
with England, sealed by the visit of Queen 
Victoria to Paris, Napoleon thus admitted 
into the family of sovereigns; finally, the 
army gained over without reserve to the Im- 





perial cause, was little to France in exchange 
for so much blood and so much money, but 
it was a great deal to the Emperor: he had 
hit cleverly on the best means of succeeding, 
and it cannot be denied that from the point 
of view of his personal interest the matter 
was well managed. 

He liked war, or at any rate he perceived 
that war alone would enable him to main- 
tain his position, that it alone could make 
him popular, and the only moment of real 
popularity that he enjoyed during the whole 
of his reign was the beginning of the war in 
Italy. Yet he had the good sense to break 
through the Imperial tradition in one point, 
and never to undertake a war without having 
made sure of alliances; Napoleon III. had 
the wisdom to fight only in good company. 
Against Russia and China he allied himself 
with England; against Austria, with Pied- 
mont; against Mexico he endeavoured to 
coalesce with England and Spain. It is 
true that he embarked alone upon the most 
terrible adventure of all: but at that time 
he was no more than the shadow of himself— 
worn out in body as in mind, he allowed 
others to decide for him, and the Empress 
might well say ‘‘ This is my war.” 

We think, then, that M. Delord esteems 
the Emperor’s capacities too lightly ; that 
he is wrong in refusing to allow him a 
certain political ability, and thus diminish- 
ing the responsibility resting upon him. 

He has also not clearly brought out to how 
small an extent Napoleon IIT. was a French- 
man. Neither by his good qualities nor by 
his defects does he recal the national cha- 
racter. Timid, awkward, taciturn, without 
breadth of mind, without generosity of dis- 
position, without brilliancy, he had nothing 
of the French chevalier. What good there 
was in him did not come from us but was a 
foreign importation, Whatever right ideas 
he had, he had imbibed in England; and 
that is perhaps the secret of the kind of 
popularity which he enjoyed for a long time on 
the English side of the Channel. His efforts 


-to ameliorate the condition of the working- 


classes and to propagate societies for mutual 
help, but above all his idea of commercial 
liberty, were due to his haif-English educa- 
tion. No doubt despotism partly spoiled 
what was just and true in him. Free 
trade in itself is a good thing; but when 
it is imposed by authority on a country not 
yet ready for it there is a risk of disturbing 
industry most fatally. France came out of 
that trial with honour, because she has an 
infinitude of energy and resource; she will 
not go backwards again; but now, when the 
question is settled, it must be acknowledged 
that the transition from the system of Pro- 
tection to that of Free Trade, as it took place 
under the Empire, was too sudden and 
caused many disasters. 

There is a great deal of truth also in the 
lively criticisms which M. Delord formulates 
against the plan adopted under the Empire 
for developing and hastening the construc- 
tion of railways. Under a free Government 
as much might have been done, and done 
better, and many scandals avoided, but it 
would be unjust to deny that the strong 
impulse given to this work by the Imperial 
Government was of great service to French 
industry. 


The history of the Empire, even with 
these reservations, which seem to us legiti. 
mate, remains deeply melancholy and highly 
instructive. It demonstrates again that 
truth proclaimed so often, and as often 
overlooked, that despotism can found no. 
thing durable, that it is of ill-service to a 
nation, and degrades it inevitably. M. Taxile 
Delord’s book, which has obtained in France 
a great and merited success, has set this 
truth once more in its full light, and we 
join him in the hope that France, taught at 
last by the hard lessons of experience, will 
not again forget it. | Ermenne CoQuere. 
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Four Studies of Love. By A. W. Dubourg, 
joint Author of the Comedy ‘‘New Men 
and Old Acres.” In Three Volumes, 
(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1877.) 

All for Herself. By Shirley Smith. 
Three Volumes. (London: 
Blackett, 1877.) 

Love Without Wings. By Mrs. Adolphe 
Smith. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 1877.) 

Tatiana; or, the Conspiracy. By Prince 
Joseph Lubomirski. Translated from the 
French by Theodore E. Worlledge. In 
Three Volumes. (London: Samuel 
Tinsley, 1877.) 


Mr. Dvusourc’s four studies of love are 
eminently dramatic, and it does not need 
much theatrical experience to divide each into 
its separate scenes and tableaux. Although 
the author has evidently bestowed most care 
and attention on the first and longest of the 
tales, it is marred by a sacrifice of nature 
to effect. We can understand and appre- 
ciate Mabel Vaughan and even Mrs. Corley; 
but Margaret Lindsay’s long, frequent and 
objurgatory addresses to her arch-enemy, 
His Satanic Majesty, though clever, are a 
little far-fetched; while the unconscious 
hypocrisy of Mary Smith, in her endeavours 
“to lead a life of religious biography,” is 
simply repulsive. There is a good deal of 
“strong meat’? and very little “milk for 
babes”? in this story of “An Old Man’s 
Darling,” or, “Saved by Love.” The 
prologue and epilogue to the next tale 
are amusing. The scene is a ‘manager's 
sanctum, and this potentate is giving an 
author instructions to concoct a romantic 
drama to suit his scenery and properties, 
which consist of an old tapestried room, 4 
few Wardour Street chairs, and a moon “ that 
won’t wobble.” The result of the attempt, 
as shadowed forth in the narrative, is very 
successful; though in the epilogue our 
despotic manager complains of the absence 
of low comedy in the shape of Cook’s 
tourists, carpet-bags and mosquitoes. The 
plot is laid in Venice and the time is July, 
1866, beginning about the date of the battle 
of K6éniggriitz, and ending with the provi 
sional cession of Venetia to France later in 
themonth. The heroine, Vittoria Contarinl, 
is the daughter of a noble Venetian house, 
the members of which are engaged in 
conspiracy to extirpate the Austrians 
Venice. ‘Vittoria risks her reputation to 
save the life of an Austrian officer in whom 
she has begun to take an interest, and in- 
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vites him to visit her secretly at the time 
planned for the massacre. The conspiracy 
fails, the heroine is compromised, and her 
father and brother are condemned to death. 
The despatch announcing the separation of 
Venetia from Austria arrives just in time to 
stop the execution. Vittoria regains her 
mental faculties, which her misfortunes had 
eaused to wander, and is united to her 
Austrian lover, Colonel von Stettenheim, 
hitherto a heartless libertine, but now “ en- 
nobled by her love.” This “study of love” 
is richer than the first in dramatic situations, 
and is at the same time more true to nature. 
“Basil’s Faith’? and “ Bitter Fruit” are 
slighter sketches of the same character. In 
the first, a man’s love and confidence save a 
woman smarting under the wrong of a ground- 
less imputation of guilt ; in the second, a re- 
pentant wife, unrecognised by her husband, 
nurses him through a long illness in a Turkish 
hospital, and dies amid her untiring exertions, 
All things considered, we cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Dubourg should figure 
better as a play-wright than as a novelist. 
His description and narrative is more sug- 
gestive of the “green-room”’ than nature, 
but the dialogue is decidedly bright and 
clever. 

All for Herself is the history of a very 
wicked woman, and the title is a motto 
to which she strictly adheres during the 
whole of her not very long life. Com- 
mencing with a theft, the guilt of which she 
lays on her cousin in order to possess herself 
of the fortune which should have been his, 
Mrs. Westbrook sets systematically to work 
to transgress the remainder of the com- 
mandments summed up under the maxim 
“Love thy neighbour as thyself.” Utterly 
unscrupulous, and infinitely ambitious, she 
does not hesitate to wreck her own sis- 
ter’s happiness by poisoning her husband’s 
mind against her; and, not contented with 
the shoal of suitors that her wealth and her 
beauty attract, she cannot rest till she has 
estranged poor Leda Fortescue from her one 
true lover and sent her far away to die. 
At last she fills up the measure of her wick- 
edness with that sin that society never for- 
gets or forgives. Retribution quickly fol- 
lows, and her miserable life is terminated by 
a lonely death in Paris. This is all very 
proper as far as poetical justice is concerned, 
but the villany of the heroine is too egre- 
gious. There must be some redeeming point 
m a bad character to make it attractive ; 
and, in default of this element in Mrs. 
Westbrook’s nature, the book would have 
been pleasanter had the réle of prima donna 

een given to Helen Forrester or to Leda 
Fortescue. Few and far between are true 
poems in three-volumed novels, which makes 
Edward Saville’s song to the “ maiden with 
the soft eyes full of fancies” the more 
noticeable, 

Love Without Wings derives its title from 
the rench proverb “ L’amitié est l’amour 
sans ailes.” A plot in which, among other 
complications, the heroine is beloved by two 
riends, who still remain friendly, though 
she has been affianced to each in turn, and 
18 about to marry the one whom she does 
not love, requires very careful treatmént to 
avoid entanglement. ‘The author has proved 
quite equal to the difficulty ; but in the in- 





terests of Friendship she is obliged to kill 
the doubly-loved heroine in the last volume 
instead of marrying her. In order to dispel 
the melancholy which this proceeding natur- 
ally causes, we have a substitute in the 
person of Miss Madge Roden, bright, charm- 
ing, and unconventional. She eventually 
becomes Mrs, Clement Underwood; but we 
must be pardoned if we remind Mrs. Adolphe 
Smith that even if Mr. Underwood did ever 
come into the family baronetcy, it would 
not give Madge a coronet. 

“At the present time, when the eyes of 
Europe are directed towards the army on 
the Pruth, no literature appears to be out of 
place that has Russia for its subject.” We 
quote from the translator’s preface to Prince 
Lubomirski’s tale of Tatiana. No apology 
is needed for its publication, and we wonald 
heartily recommend the book to anyone who 
would wish to while away a few hours, and 
at the same time to gain some insight into 
the Russia of thirty years ago. The author 
exposes the inefficacy of the despotic system 
of government at St. Petersburg, and the 
increasing ratio of maladministration in the 
provinces dependent on the distance from 
the capital. As a work of fiction it is above 
the average, and the marriage of hero and 
heroine in the first, instead of the last, 
volume gives the work the additional inter- 
est of novelty. T. W. Crawtey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The History of Landholding in Ireland. By 
Joseph Fisher. (Longmans.) The key-note of 
this volume is the one struck in its last sentence, 
that “Ireland is poor and non-progressive, her 
people are restless and dissatisfied, and she will 
continue so until her land system is renovated by 
returning to the equitable system of the Brehon 
code.” If the Brehon laws, in the form in which 
they have come down to us, be really so ancient 
as Mr. Fisher, in opposition to the opinion of the 
best scholars, affirms, so much the stronger is the 
presumption against their adaptation to a civilised 
people, and to the conditions of modern life. The 
original principles of the indigenous Irish land- 
system, though overlaid in the Brehon Jaw tracts 
with a mass of modern glosses and commentary, 
are simply those of tribal communism. The his- 
tory of landholding in Ireland, as Mr, Fisher and 
all other writers tell it, is a sad one; but we can 
conceive no conclusion to it sadder than a retro- 
gression to “the code of Ollamb Fodhla,”’ 
850 B.c., according to Mr. Fisher's chronology. 
In classifying the land systems of Europe ac- 
cording to race, Mr. Fisher declines to recog- 
nise a Teutonic race, on the ground that “the 
Teutons were not one of the ancient races,” but 
he admits the Goths and Scandinavians, whom 
the term Teutonic is generally taken to include, 
to a place in his list. The Celts he traces to 
Gomer, one of the sons of Japheth, but the Irish, 
he says, are not pure Celts, inheriting some of the 
blood of Shem. “The Irish round towers have 
always appeared to me of Semitic origin. The 
poetic remains of Irish history point to an inva- 
sion of Ireland from Egypt.” The antiquaries of 
the highest authority who have studied the sub- 
ject, we need hardly say, are of opinion that the 
round towers of Ireland were all built after the 
introduction of Christianity, some of them not 
more thana thousand years ago, and were used 
as belfries in connexion with Christian churches. 
And no historical scholar at the present day would 
treat the Irish legends referred to as truer than 
those of the Roman kings. Mr. Fisher controverts 
Sir H. Maine’s theory that the system of “ giving 
stock” described in the Senchus Mor led to a 





species of feudal tenure, but he misunderstands 
and misrepresents Sir H. Maine’s position. It is 
that the holding of the Daer-Stock tenant is a 
holding of the cattle, not of the land, but that the 
remarkable thing about it is that out of it arose a 
feudal dependency of the same mature as that 
created in other societies by a grant of land. Mr. 
Fisher likewise misrepresents Sir H. Maine as say- 
ing that the Irish chief could alienate the tribal 
land, whereas he repeatedly states that the land 
belonged to the tribe, and that it was doubtful 
whether it could be alienated, unless to the Church. 
We may add that Mr. Fisher disputes Sir H. Maine’s 
interpretation of Irish words, but he does not himself 
profess to know Irish, and gives no authority for 
his own interpretation, or for his assertion that 
no such relation as that of landlord and tenant 
existed under the ancient Irish law. Of Mr. 
Fisher’s accuracy on abstruse points readers of 
his History of Landholding in England, which we 
reviewed about a year ago, will probably be scep- 
tical, having regard to his extraordinary mistakes 
about the commonest facts of history. In the 
present volume he states that “the gallant con- 
duct of the Irish at the battle of Dettingen led 
George III. to exclaim, ‘Accursed be the laws 
which have deprived me of such subjects!’” The 
battle of Dettingen was fought in 1743, when 
George III. was five years old, and his father, 
Frederick, was Prince of Wales. 


Work and Pay; or, Principles of Industrial 
Economy. By Leone Levi. (Strahan.) The late 
Prof. Cairnes has observed, in one of his lectures, 
that the attitude of Political Economy towards 
capital and labour is a “ benevolent” one towards 
both, and Mr. Levi seems in these lectures to 
have studiously aimed at that amiable attitude. 
The misfortune is that it is one not always con- 
ducive to vigorous and fearless investigation and 
reasoning ; the sort of impartiality which it has 
some tendency to produce is an endeavour to 
please both parties, rather than to get at the truth 
and to state it boldly. Mr. Levi begins with an 
attempt to reconcile labourers and capitalists by 
lumping all classes together as both labourers and 
capitalists :— 

“We often speak of the working-classes as a distinct 
body of persons, upon whom mainly fall the work and 
toil of life. What a blunder! We ere all workers— 
every one of us, from the Queen on her throne to the 
humblest of her subjects, has a place to fill and a 
work to do. Some labour with the hand, some with 
the head, and some with both. Yes, we are all 
workers.” 

And again :— 

“You, the working-classes, destitute of all capital, a 
class distinct from the capitalists? What folly! Mul- 
tiply that earning of yours at ten years’ purchase, and 
your property in your labour-income from all sources 
is worth 4,000,000,000/. Away with all jealousy 
between labour and capital! We are all interested in 
each other’s welfare.” 

Labour and capital are distinct sources of revenue ; 
wages and profit are governed by distinct economic 
laws ; labourers and capitalists, like buyers and 
sellers, have opposite as well as identical interests ; 
and the real antagonism sometimes arising between 
them is not to be conjured away by mere exhortation. 
There is no such magic in words. Mr. Levi is by 
his own account a very hard worker: “I delight 
in a tableful of papers. . . . . Iam myself a great 
worker, having been often at my work sixteen or 
eighteen hours a day, not occasionally, but for 
weeks together.” There is a saying that “ results, 
not processes, are for the public eye,” but at any 
rate Mr. Levi's work is not very hard in the same 
sense as a coal-miner’s is so. Mr. John Morley 
lately exposed the fallacy of the classification 
which puts the literary man and the coal-miner in 
the same category as labourers, in an Address to 
some coal-miners, which we recommend to Mr. 
Levi's attention. It is too common a practice 


with authors at the present day, when they hesi- 
tate which of two assertions to make, instead of 
making neither, to make both, and Mr. Levi 
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might plead high authority for doing so in these 
lectures. On the question “‘ whether Trade Unions 
can exercise any influence on wages,” he first ad- 
mits that “wherever wages are in any measure 
governed by custom, as to some extent in agricul- 
ture,” a Trade Union may “shake off that dull 
sloth, and produce a sudden improvement.” 
Again, “ wherever the rate of profit is larger 
than is necessary to provide for the interest of 
capital, a Trade Society may operate on the margin 
between the rate of wages and the rate of profits 
below which production must cease, and secure 
part of the same for labour.” But immediately 
afterwards he falls back on the old saw that “ de- 
mand and supply are sure to assert their sway,” 
and “under any circumstances the advantage 
derived by Trade Unions can be but temporary.” 
Yet wages remained stationary in some agri- 
cultural counties for nearly a century after 
the publication of the Wealth of Nations, but 
rose at once on the formation of agricultural 
labourers’ unions, and have not fallen back since. 
Moreover, in some trades the gains of employers 
fluctuate greatly, and if the workmen get no 
additional share when profits are extraordinarily 
high, they will never get them atall. The pro- 
position that Trade Unions can only raise them for 
a time concedes all that they aim atin many cases. 
Mr. Levi asks: “ Suppose the employer should 
secure for himself a large amount of profits by 
keeping wages unduly low, what can he do with 
such profits but employ them to render them pro- 
ductive?” The answer is plain enough. The 
fact that wages are “unduly low” proves at any 
rate that he does not employ them in the payment 
of wages. There are many other things which 
he may do with them. He may spend them on 
horses, dogs, game, and other luxuries; he may 
invest them in foreign shares, or otherwise specu- 
late with them, and perhaps lose them altogether ; 
he may buy land or houses with them. In short, 
he may do fifty other things instead of raising 
is workmen’s wages. So when Mr. Levi exhorts 
the working-classes—“ Don't you be so foolish as 
to renounce any income now in the hope that by 
renouncing it now you may get more to-morrow ”— 
he really counsels them to combine to raise wages 
whenever they can, even though the rise should 
last only for a month or a week. We must add 
that Mr. Levi’s grammar does not always set a 
good example to the working-classes ; and we fear 
that a good part of his advice will appear to many 
of them little better than twaddle. 


In Watfs and Strays from the Far East (Triib- 
ner and Co.) Mr. F, H. Balfour presents us with 
a series of disconnected essays on matters relating 
to China, and, though he lays no claim to 
originality or profound research, he hopes that 
they may “shed some additional light upon 
certain points which have not hitherto been 
brought prominently before the reading public.” 
The essays are twenty in number, and are so very 
disconnected that it is hardly possible, in a brief 
note, even to indicate the nature of their contents. 
Mr. Balfour has made no attempt at grouping his 
essays together in any way; a chapter on “ dif- 
ferent views of the Chinese ” is succeeded by two 
on the present and previous dynasties of China; 
and secret societies, Chinese armaments, the 
Kingdom of Liuchiu, legendary Corea, early 
Japanese invasions of China, Japanese influence 
on China, and the extension of foreign trade, 
follow one another in bewildering succession. In 
the “Doctrine of Previous Rights,” we fondly 
hoped that we had lighted upon some occult 
philosophy, but disappointment awaited us, for 
the chapter merely contains an exposition of the 
author's views on commercial matters. Mr. Bal- 
four’s observations on opium can hardly be deemed 
profound, but one portion (p. 112) may be found 
useful by those who advocate the suppression of 
the trade. Protestant missionaries fare but badly 
at the author's hands, and we suspect that his re- 
marks on “the rival evangelisers of China” will 
excite much wrath and indignation in many 





quarters. The reader may well pass over “ Chinese 
Views of Foreign Culture,” “ A Superficial View of 
Buddhism,” and “Astrology,” but, if he be in 
search of some lighter matter, we recommend 
the perusal of the chapters entitled “A Chinese 
Munchausen” and “Chinese Domestic Romance,” 
in the latter of which Mr. Balfour reproduces 
some anecdotes, illustrative of various features 
of Chinese social life, from a large stock which 
he has from time to time collected. We are quite 
willing to agree with him that 

“it is high time that the people of England should 
know and care more than they do for the people of 
China; that they should rid themselves of the idea 
that a Chinese mandarin is a sort of chimney-orna- 
ment whos? principal accomplishment consists in 
perpetually nodding his head, and that a Chinese 
landscape is like the picture on a willow-pattern 
plate.” 

We fear, however, that this volume is not de- 
stined to contribute greatly to the accomplishment 
of that result, for, though it contains much that 
will be new to the generality of home readers, its 
contents are not put together in a sufficiently 
attractive manner to induce any but enthusiasts 
to wade through a mass of wearisome matter in 
order to pick up a crumb of information here and 
there. 


England and Islam, or the Counsel of Cataphas. 

By E. Maitland. (Tinsley Brothers.) It is diffi- 
cult to characterise this book. Is it a novel, a 
prophecy, or a burlesque? If a prophecy, it is, 
of course, beyond the limits of literary reviewing, 
and must be left to Dr. Cumming and his friends. 
Certainly the statement at the end—that the time 
when Turkey shall be “ the predestined link be- 
tween the two halves of the perfected human body 
of Christ” is “fixed and indicated” by “the 
planisphere of the Zodiac””—looks as if this view 
of the volume were the right one. At all events 
Mr. Maitland has come forward to speak on be- 
half of “the soul of England,” which is in sore 
straits at the present moment, and in opposition 
to the Times, which expresses only “the body of 
England.” He has not much liking for Mr. Glad- 
stone and the orators of St. James’s Hall, and the 
abuse that has been lavished so freely on the 
Turk is turned against the Russian, who “has 
dragged Christianity down to his own level,” 
instead of being raised to the level of Christianity. 
Through “Mr. Gladstone’s sympathies with the 
sacerdotalists,” the object of his ambition is “to 
bring about an unnatural union between the 
highly vitalised body of the Anglican Church 
and the decaying carcase of the Greek.” And the 
sacerdotalists have formed an “ ecclesiastical con- 
spiracy,” the result of which is 
“that we are so vehemently urged to imbrue our 
hands in the blood of the Moslem. Europe and 
Christendom, torn and distracted by their divisions, 
imagine that the angry gods will be appeased by a 
human sacrifice; and it isin the blood of the Turk 
that they are to wash away their sins.” 
In this way the soul of England is being cruci- 
fied, for “ our present inclination towards Russia 
is nothing else than the gravitation of our lower 
nature to the abyss.” Such is the main thesis of 
this curious production, the drift of a good deal 
of which, however, we confess our inability to 
understand, It is a pity that the book is filled 
with so much wild raving, as it contains some 
truths which might be studied to advantage just 
now. But what can be expected from a volume 
of 636 pages which has been written “ within 
little more than a week”? A prophecy, it is true, 
is not bound by the limits of time and season, and 
so perhaps the suggestion that we are dealing with 
a prophecy is after all a correct one. 

The Gold Region of South Eastern Africa, by 
the late Thomas Baines, F.R.G.S., accompanied 
by a Biographical Sketch of the Author (Stan- 
ford), describes the country extending from Natal 
to Delagoa Bay across the Transvaal Republic to 
the ruins of Zimbaoe in the supposed land of 
Ophir, and the gold-fields of Mosilikatse’s terri- 





tory south of the Zambesi, the scene of its author's 
later wanderings, from 1862 to 1875. No English 
traveller had such a thorough knowledge of this 
art of Africa as the late Mr. Baines: his little 

ook, besides its interest as a good and well- 
illustrated description of a hitherto almost un- 
known region, has a high value for the time, as 
it is the only one which describes the countries 
bordering on the British possessions towards which 
attention is so strongly directed through the 
hostile attitude of the Kaffirs along the borders 
of the Transvaal, and by the unexpected annexa- 
tion of that large territory to the British 
dominions. The very large map of South- 
Eastern Africa which accompanies Mr. Baines’ 
work represents accurately the whole sum of our 
present knowledge of this part of the continent, 
and is certainly the best in existence at the pre- 
sent moment. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. J. F. B. Frrtm has written a story for 
the young entitled Sylvia's New Home, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran. 


Pror. DowpEn has finished his Shakspere Pri- 
mer for Mr. J. R. Green’s series of primers, 
published by Macmillan and Co. 


Tue Ballad Society will issue this month the 
second part of Mr. Ebsworth’s edition of the Bag- 
ford Ballads. The third part will, it is hoped, be 
ready before Christmas. 


Notes on Fish and Fishing is the title of a new 
work on angling which Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co. will publish shortly. It is from the pen 
of the Rev. J. J. Manley. 


Pror. T. E. Hottanp will shortly publish a 
lecture lately delivered at Oxford on the Treaty 
Relations of Russia and Turkey from 1774 to 1853, 
In an Appendix will be given a list and précis of the 
treaties, together with those articles in full of the 
Treaty of Kainardji, as to the meaning of which 
there has been so much controversy. This most 
opportune contribution to the proper discussion of 
the Eastern Question will be issued as soon as 
possible by Messrs. Macmillan and Co, 


We hear with regret of the death of Mr. 
William Coulson, the eminent surgeon, on the 
5th instant, at the age of seventy-five. He be 
came a member of the College of Surgeons ia 
1826, and in the following year published a trans- 
lation of H. M. Edwards’s Manual of Surgical 
Anatomy and a revised edition of Lawrence's 
translation of Blumenbach’s Manual of Compara- 
tive Anatomy. In later years he published several 
original works on points of medical science, the 
most important of which (On the Diseases of the 
Bladder), published in 1838, has passed through 
six editions. In 1861 he delivered the Hunterian 
Oration, and at various times contributed many 
papers on professional subjects to the medical 
journals, Mr. Coulson was born at Penzance, and 
about 1860 purchased, and for a few years resided 
at, the estate of Kenegie, near that town; 12 
1863-64 he served as Sheriff of Cornwall. Soon 
after coming to London he was admitted to the 
friendship of Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, and the 
brothers Hunt. 


Mr. James Cotvittr, of the Glasgow Academy, *’ 
is editing a school edition of Shakspere’s Corw- 
lanus. 

Amoné the Reports sent in for the Annual 
Address of the President of the Philological Society 
on May 18 are—a long one “On the Languages of 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and the Indian Archi- 
pelago,” by Mr. R. N. Cust; another on Japan by 
M. de Rosny; others on Lithuanian, Armenian, 
Dutch, Irish, &c. The President, Mr. Il. Sweet, 
will review the progress and importance of phon- 
ology in philological investigations. 

Dr. Wurrtry Sroxss has “ privately printed ’ 
a hundred copies of Three Middle-Irish Homilies 
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on the Lives of Saints Patrick, Brigit, and Columba, 
from the Lebax Brecc, a manuscript of the 
fifteenth century preserved in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. Opposite the Irish text is 
an Englishing of the Homilies by Dr. Stokes. 


Pror. Hiram Corson’s Lectures on Chaucer, 
in the United States, have given rise to a number 
of Chaucer Clubs for the study of the poet. One, 
in Syracuse, is composed of good German scholars, 
and has done excellent work. 


THosE who want to see the last of the old 
Tabard Inn that represented Chaucer’s Tabard 
must make haste, for more than half of it has 
been pulled down—to make room for a big ware- 
house and broaden the yard—and the other half 
is to follow soon. A modern luncheon bar, “ The 
Old Tabard,” has been set up at the corner of the 
entrance into the old inn-yard, and the building 
over the entrance has been cleared away. As 
some late visitors to the place have also gone in 

uest of the site of Shakspere’s company’s theatre, 

the Globe, on Bankside, expecting still to find 
Globe Alley there, we may mention that the 
Globe Theatre was pulled down in 1644, and houses 
built in its stead. Its site (probably) and Globe 
Alley, which was on the west of Deadman’s Place 
and ran out of Maid Lane (now New Park Street), 
were swallowed up by the big brewery there, now 
Barclay’s. Hondius’s map (1610) in Speed (1611) 
shows that the Globe stood further back from the 
river than is generally supposed—to the south- 
west of St. Saviour’s Church (which has been 
lately photographed by Mr. Medland, of the 
Borough). A document of 1634 at St. Saviour’s 
says only that the Globe was neare Maide Lane. 
The old name is still kept up by the Globe 
Tavern at the back of the market, kept by Mr. 
Turpin; the Globe Wharf on Bankside; and 
Globe Street, near Great Dover Street, in the 
Borough. We understand that Mr. Rendle of 
Treverbyn, Forest Hill, has been long compiling 
notices of Southwark antiquities, and hopes shortly 
to issue them as,‘ Southwark Papers,” if he can 
get support enough for his undertaking. His first 
“Paper” will be in the form of a book at 5s. or 
7s, 6d. on “ Old Southwark.” 


Mr. H. B. Wueattey has just finished Part II. 
of his re-edition of the prose romance of Merlin, 
for the Early English Text Society, from the 
unique MS, in the Cambridge University Library. 
He will soon finish the Introduction and Glossary, 
Part IV., and complete the work. 


Dr. Kunt’s pamphlet on Darwin und die 
Sprachwissenschaft is one of the works which tend 
to show the wisdom of a well-known learned 
society in Paris in excluding from their pro- 
gramme every discussion on the origin of lan- 
guage. Dr. Kuhl is at full liberty to consider the 
original unity of language as a direct and neces- 
Sary consequence of the Darwinian theory; this 
has been done by others before him, though he 
appears to view himself in the light of first 
discoverer of this idea. But some of the new 
etymologies which he propounds, and his, to say 
the least, crude notions on the structure of lan- 
guages, show him to have not mastered even the 
Clements of Comparative Philology. Even more 
“rroneous derivations than those in this book appear 
; Contained in a former work by the same author, 
tom which he quotes largely ; to say that Quelle, 
Walzer, Ball, Hell, Toll, and several other words, 


are derived from the same source is hardly less 
than toll, 


a WE have received a pamphlet by M. Chabas, 
€ well-known Egyptian scholar, entitled Quel- 
ques remarques a Uadresse de la science ima- 
pe, the tone of which is much to be regretted. 
tis directed against the late M. Ch. Lenormant 
and his son, M. Fr. Lenormant, who are accused 
> besa short of charlatanism ; but the author 
an finds opportunities for falling foul of Compa- 
of P, Philology, the official and scientific world 
aris, and more especially the students of 





Assyrian. His qualifications for criticising the 
latter, however, may be judged of by his belief 


that the Hymn to the Lightning, quoted from M. 
Oppert, is translated into French from the Acca- 
dian or Sumerian! This, of course, does not 
prevent his telling M. Oppert that his Sumerian 
is an imaginary language. M. Chabas is one of 
the best of Egyptian scholars, but this does not 
make him an infallible authority upon all other 
matters, and the prehistoric archaeologists have 
already had reason to complain of him. The 
pamphlet is not improved by the tone of egoistic 
querulousness that runs through it; the author 
accuses the Government of appointing charlatans 
to professorial chairs and similar posts while 
genuine scholars like himself are passed over, and 
the savans of the capital of submitting to the in- 
justice without a murmur. His accusations cul- 
minate in a proposal to revolutionise the univer- 
sity and school system of France, a preliminary 
requisite being the abolition of the Collége de 
France. We hope that M. Fr. Lenormant will 
not reply to the pamphlet; or, if he thinks 
fit to do so, that he will remember the advice of 
the great Emperor about washing one’s dirty linen 
at home. 

M. Fr. Lenormant is unwearied. He has just 
brought out a new work on the Cuneiform Sylla- 
bary, which will be found indispensable to the 
student. The syllabaries are arranged method- 
ically, and preceded by an Introduction explaining 
and describing them. Complete and accurate in- 
dexes are added at the end of the book, and the 
scholar will have no difficulty in discovering at 
once the character of which he is in search. 


Tue Chaucer Society sends out to its mem- 
bers this week a portfolio of sixteen autotypes 
of pages of fourteen of the chief Chaucer 
Manuscripts, chosen by Mr. Furnivall. This is the 
first of a series of three or four like sets of auto- 
types, and comprises two specimens from the fine 
Harleian MS. 7,334, close after 1400 a.p.; two 
from the Lansdowne 851, about 1425 a.p.; one 
from the Oxford Corpus MS. of the Canterbury 
Tales ; one from the Sloane 1,685; two from the 
British Museum Boethius, Additional 10,340, 
with its flyleaf containing the unique Envoy to 
Chaucer’s Truth; and one each from the Cam- 
bridge University Boethius, li. 3.21; the Royal 
18 C ii.; the Hengwrt (Mr. Wynne’s) ; the Har- 
leian 1758; Shirley’s autograph MS., Additional 
16,165 (Brit. Mus.); Impingham’s copy of 
Shirley’s MS. of the Canterbury Tales—Harleian 
7333—the Christchurch 152; and the Museum 
Additional 5,140 (about 1475-1500 a.p.). Such 
figures of the Canterbury-Tale-tellers as have not 
been cut out of the rare Cambridge University 
MS. Gg 4. 27, have just been photographed by 
the Autotype Company, and will be issued later, 
with, it is hoped, some like autotypes from Lord 
Ellesmere’s fine illustrated MS., and two pages of 
Lord Leconfield’s Petworth MS. Should any 
persons, not members of the Chaucer Society, 
wish to buy these autotypes, arrangements will be 
made to enable them to do so. 


THE twelfth volume of the German Shakspere 
Society’s Year Book is just out. It contains papers 
by Doctors Delius, von Lien, Wagner, Elze, Gét- 
zinger, von Friesen, Gericke, Bruns, Kénig, and 
Silberschlag ; a notice of the publications of the 
New Shakspere Society, by Prof. Delius; an ad- 
mirably full list of editions and translations of 
Shakspere and of Shaksperiana, by Mr. Albert. 
Cohn; and a most useful Index to the twelve 
volumes of the Year Book, 


Tne annual meeting of the German Shak- 
spere Society was held, as usual, at Weimar, from 
Saturday, April 21, to Wednesday, April 25, and 
excellent performances of four of Shakspere’s 
plays, Richard II, 1 and 2 Henry IV., and 
Henry V., were given on four successive nights, 
in honour of the festival. 

Mr. Sxeat’s fourth and last Part of his three- 
version edition of Piers Plowman for the Early 





English Text Society will be divided into two 
sections, whereof the first will contain:—a. The 
Notes to the Text (already printed); d. Index L., 
of Words and Subjects in the Notes ; c. Index IL., 
of Authors, like Chaucer, illustrated in the Notes. 
(This first section will probably be issued in July.) 
The second section will contain:—d. Index III., 
of all the principal Books quoted in the Notes; 
e. Index IV., of the Authors whom William, the 
author of the Vision, quotes; f., g. Other Lists; 
h. The Glossary; and 2. The General Preface to 
the three versions of “ long Will’s” great work. 


Last week died, in Copenhagen, Peter Christian 
Frederik Faber, the Danish Rouget de 1’Isle, whose 
patriotic song of Den tappre Landsoldat had so 
great an influence in rousing the courage of the 
nation in the fortunate war of 1848, and in the 
disastrous one of 1864. Faber, who was born on 
October 7, 1810, wrote many other poems, and 
even dramas, but he lives in this one song alone. 
The Danish papers further record the death, on 
May 1, of Dr. Christen Pram-Gad, the theological 
writer and sacred poet. He was born in Born- 
holm in 1801, and spent eleven years as priest in 
the Faroe Islands. 


Viktor RypseEr« has been called by the Swedish 
Academy to occupy the place in its ranks left 
vacant by the death of the poet Strandberg. No 
better choice could possibly be suggested. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL,» 


Ar a meeting of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, held in March, it was resolved, 
on the proposition of M. Sibiriakov and at his 
cost, to undertake an exploration of the river 
Angara and its rapids, with a view to ascertain- 
ing the requirements of navigation on it. After 
its discovery by Kurbat Ivanov in 1643 the 
Angara, in spite of its frequent rapids, became an 
important highway of traffic, and the number of 
settlements formed along its banks by Russian 
colonists subsequently to the foundation of 
Irkutsk in 1652 showed the importance of the 
river for intercourse in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. At the present day, how- 
ever, its waters are scarcely navigated at all, ex- 
cept between Irkutsk and _Bratskoi-ostrog, about 
800 miles down from Lake Baikal, so that an exact 
knowledge of the capabilities of the remaining 
portion would be of great value. Since this first 
proposal was adopted, M. Sibiriakov has laid a 
second scheme of much grander proportions before 
the Society. He has stated his willingness to 
expend a very much larger sum, if the Society 
should think it advisable to examine into the 
ossibility of uniting the great rivers Obi and 
Venda by canalising the river Ket (west of 
Yeniseisk), and similarly to join the Lena to the 
Angara by the Ilim. The magnitude of the 
scheme will be appreciated when it is understood 
that if it admits of a satisfactory solution, a water- 
way can be made from the north-western frontier 
of China, by the Baikal Lake, the Angara, Yen- 
isei, Ket, Obi, Irtish, and Tobol, all across Siberia 
nearly to the boundary of European Russia. 


Cartan Prvtsov, who accompanied a grain 
caravan in the summer of last year from Zaisan 
by Bulun-togoi across Western Mongolia to the 
Chinese town of Gutchen, carried out on his 
journey a complete series of barometric, magnetic, 
and astronomical observations over a distance of 
nearly 600 miles, and at the same time made ex- 
tensive zoological, botanical, and mineralogical 
collections. The latter have been received by 
the Russian Geographical Society, and the Acade- 
micians Maximovitch, Strauch, and Schmidt, with 
Prof. Reisler, have already begun the classification 
of them. Captain Pevtsov is preparing a map of 
North-Western China on the scale of 40 versts (= 
26 miles) to an inch, in which, making use of all 
previous material, he will incorporate his own 
topographical observations, 
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Tue Geographical and Statistical Department 
of the German General Staff has now issued 
at Berlin its valuable annual catalogue of recent 
accessions to geographical material of all sorts 
and in all languages. This is not merely a 
bare list of all the geographical works which 
have appeared during the past year, but, giving 
in short paragraphs the gist of each of the more 
important of these, it fills out a considerable 
volume, which represents in the most convenient 
compass the results that have been gained and the 
progress that has been made. 


Tun Geographical Magazine for May shows by 
means of a tinted map the districts of the Madras 
and Bombay presidencies over which the alarm- 
ing famine of the year has spread, distinguishing 
those areas in which a third, half, or three-fourths 
of the crops have been lost by the failure of the 
monsoon rains. An accompanying article dis- 
cusses the meteorological problems connected with 
these periodical droughts, and the theory of the 
increase and decrease of rainfall in proportion 
to the increment and diminution of sun-spots. 
Dr. Hunter, who has recently been investigating 
this question as far as it applies to Southern 
India, concludes that there is no uniform relation 
between sun-spots and rainfall, though the periods 
of minimum sun-spots coincide with years of 
drought. A paper by Mr. Markham and a letter 
signed T. 8. in this number, deprecating very 
strongly the policy of inaction advocated in the 
Calcutta Review, with regard to opening up free 
communication with the rich wool-producing 
highlands of Tibet, are well worthy of attention. 
In a letter from Inhambane, 8.-E. Africa, Mr. St. 
Vincent Erskine describes his accidental discovery 
of a hitherto unknown port and river-mouth 
near the Burra Falsa (Cape Lady Grey), in 
22° 56’ 8., into which he was driven by a south- 
westerly gale in endeavouring to meet the 
mail-steamer in a launch from Inhambane. The 
discovery is an important one, as there is no other 
available landing-place between Inhambane and 
Bazaruto. 


Unper the title of Portugal e Movimento Geo- 
graphico Moderno, Prof. Luciano Cordeiro has 
reprinted, in pamphlet form, an address which 
he delivered before the Geographical Society of 
Lisbon at their first annual meeting. 


In an account of a visit to the Ainos in the 
Japanese Island of Yesso, contributed to the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer for May, the Rev. 
W. Dening thus describes a formal Aino saluta- 
tion:—The younger man drew up exactly oppo- 
site the old man, and they looked each other in 
the face in the most solemn and impressive 
manner; they then extended their hands, and 
raised them till about on a level with each other's 
faces; then with eyes cast downwards they com- 
menced rubbing their hands, the old man in a low 
tone addressing a long form of salutation to the 
younger man, who occasionally took a glance at 
his aged friend to see when he was going to con- 
clude the salutation with the usual stroke of the 
beard ; which after a while he did, and the young 
man simultaneously separated his hands, bringing 
them down one after the other over the beard. 
A shorter form of salutation Mr. Dening says may 
be roughly translated as follows :—“ How do you 
do? It is the first time we have met. May our 
dealings with each other be pleasant.” 


WE hear that Captain H. Trotter, R.E., well 
known in connexion with Central Asian Surveys, 
has been unexpectedly ordered to join Sir Arnold 
Kemball in Asia Minor on special service. 








HISTORICAL LITERATURE IN GERMANY. 


THE simultaneous outburst in Russia, Germany, 
and England, of a torrent, never before approached 
in quantity, of historical literature, will doubtless 
be connected by the future Buckles and Taines 
With the proper intellectual or political causes. 





If so, posterity will understand a phenomenon 
which neither booksellers, authors, nor readers 
can explain now. In Germany, in particular, 
speculation loses itself in the attempt to discover 
any adequate stimulus preceding the present extra- 
ordinary movement in history and the allied studies. 
Much as criticism at home may despair of keep- 
ing pace with the handbooks, epochs, primers, 
&c., in all their genera and species, the case is 
worse with the Germans, for their productivity is 
vastly greater than ours, while their voluminosity 
is as uncompressible as ever. It now takes a 
regular annual Congress to settle the programme 
of the single firm of Perthes of Gotha, whose 
historic plenipotentiaries have lately had their 
conference in Berlin. The Protocol shows a com- 
plete series of new histories for modern Italy, of 
which Reumont has already completed his Tuscan 
instalment: the Papal States and Venice are well 
in hand. Greece in the Christian era is being 
treated by Herzberg (who more or less adopts, 
let us observe in parenthesis, the Hopf, as opposed 
to the Fallmerayer, theory as to the origin of 
the modern Greek race); Hillebrand is engaged 
on the History of France; for Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, Switzerland, Holland, Spain, competent 
hands are secured. The works already in progress 
on Prussia, Poland, Sweden, and Denmark, are 
approaching completion. But this is not all. In 
the Perthes series was originally published Pfister’s 
History of Germany, on which the votaries of 
“the Method” look down with such pity that 
they do not think that classic worth editing afresh. 
Pfister is accordingly to be displaced by a new 
eight-book history to be ready in 1881, and to be 
written by seven different hands. No doubt the 
names given guarantee solid, exhaustive work, in 
which criticism will find few errors even of 
detail. But Pfister, like most of the historians of 
his date, possessed the narrative art, of which, as 
a rule, the learned Germans of to-day are hope- 
lessly destitute ; and, judging from the antecedents 
of some of the writers specified in the Berlin pro- 
gramme, the new national collection is likely to 
be a complete failure as regards this important 
part of the historic function. Then, again, with 
every disposition to recognise the merits of Dahn 
and Giesebrecht, who at least make praiseworthy 
attempts to be readable, we are inclined to think, 
as numbers of their countrymen do, that the 
works of those eminent authorities would be more 
instructive if the authors could bring themselves 
to see that Karl the Great, and Henry the Fowler, 
and Henry the Lion, were not modern Prussians. 
Objectivity is, perhaps, beyond their reach. Our 
humble advice to the Congress would have been 
limited to the recommendation that German his- 
torians should consider that they are writing 
books which are to be read; that they should, 
therefore, adopt a normal system for tables of 
contents, headings of chapters, analytical side- 
notes, page dating, indexes, &c., &c. For want 
of such indispensable helps to study, some works 
of high intellectual quality (e.g.Curtius and Ranke’s 
Hardenberg) \ose half their value in use. 

On April 9 and 11 the annual meeting of the 
Centraldirection of the Monumenta Germaniae 
took place at Berlin. According to the Report, 
the following historical works were published last 
year at the expense of the Society:—1l. The 
Reimchrontk of Gandersheim, and three other 
works of mediaeval chroniclers, by Prof. Wieland, 
with a Glossary by Dr. Strauch ; 2. A new edition 
in 8vo, of the Vita Heinrici IV., by Prof. 
Wattenbach, and a new edition of Liutprand’s 
works, by Prof. Diimmler; 3. Four numbers of 
the Archiv, a periodical published by the Society, 
in which are contained papers by Profs. Waitz, 
Wattenbach, and others. H. Droysen has a new 
edition of Eutropius in the press, and Mommsen, 
the indefatigable worker in the field of Roman 
history, hopes to bring out his new edition of 
Jordanis in the course of the present year, Vari- 
ous other works are in preparation, 











MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Ix the Contemporary Review Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C., reprints an Eirenicon (“The Con- 
ditions and Prospects of the Church of England ”) 
which he read on March 13 last, at Sion College, 
and which lovingly advocates the continued union 
of Church and State, which Church Unionists 
and Liberationists are bent on a common effort to 
sunder. He shows how, historically, the Church 
has ever been intimately connected with the 
national life, and, before and since the Reforma- 
tion, represented “the Nation organised for 
spiritual purposes,” thirty generations of English- 
men having insisted on a national profession of 
Christianity by the State. Turning to the new 
Act as to public worship, he reminds his readers 
that it was a Church measure, by no means one- 
sided; and quotes with approval Mr. Goschen’s 
saying that “it will prove a small or a large 
measure—a small, if the clergy mean to obey; a 
large and searching one, otherwise.” With the 
Bishop of Lichfield, he would regard the self- 
effacement of the Church Association and the 
Church Union as the signal of peace for the 
Church, and, personally, he has little faith in 
Convocation or its traditions, Mr. Haweis con- 
tributes a brilliant sketch of the struggles, dis- 
appointments, stedfast quest of a perfect art- 
form, and seemingly eventual triumph of the 
musical dramatist, Wagner, from the earliest 
dawn of his genius until the Philharmonic invited 
him to London in 1855, and until now, “ after a 
struggle of forty years, kings are his patrons, the 
élite of Europe have gathered to the Olympian- 
like festival at Bayreuth, and clamours and sneers 
are drowned by the applause and recognition of 
a fairly-representative English public.” His 
dramas of Rienzi, The Flying Dutchman, Tann- 
hiiuser, and Lohengrin are discussed, as well as 
the four dramas of the cycle of Scandinavian and 
German myths; and altogether Mr. Haweis 
sounds a grand note of triumph at the advent of 
this great genius in our midst. “ Artists and 
Artisans” is a paper by Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt 
on the addresses to Art-Schools and Sections by 
the Rector of Lincoln and Mr. Poynter, the gist 
of which is that individuality and originality are 
the great want, nature being the storehouse of the 
latter, and personal contact with her the source of 
the former. The producer must be educated, and 
that by master workers of artistic genius and 
training. Mr, Richardson’s review of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s account of herself is pleasantly written; 
Prof. Zeller’s “Contest of Heathenism with 
Christianity” has less life in it than Dr. Light- 
foot’s learned criticism of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 


Tur Fortnightly has an able but antagonistic 
article on “Church and State,” by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and an account by Mr. A. Faylor Innes 
of the Scotch Parallel and Contrast in 1843 to 
Mr. Tooth’s imbroglio in 1877. Our Eastern 
Policy is ably discussed by Mr. Courtney, 
and “The Levirate and Polyandry” is the 
title of a recondite, abstruse, and curious 
article on abnormal developments of marriage, 
by Mr. Maclennan. Much more generally 10- 
teresting than this last will be found 
G. A. Simcox’s sympathetic sketch of “ Barry 
Cornwall” or Bryan Waller Procter, the poet 
and friend of poets, who took in earnest to con- 
veyancing after at a comparatively early age he 
had achieved his greatest success in literature, 
and found his keenest satisfaction in the success 
of practical life. In assessing the relative value 
of his remains, Mr. Simcox holds that the m2 
terest of his “ Dramatic Scenes ” is literary and for 
literati only, while that of the “ English Lyrics 
for all cultivated men, though the charm 0 
them is hard to define. Mr. Osborne Morga® 
has found time amid senatorial and forensi¢ 
labours for a version of Virgil’s 10th Eclogue 2 
very readable hexameters, though we do not quite 
like his “ weary tramp of the cowherd” (why nt, 
“ cowherds wearily tramping ” ?) for “ tardi venel® 
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bubulci.” In the next verse, “‘ Uvidus hiberna venit 
de glande Menaleas,” he does not quite express 
what is probably the poet’s idea, that he was fresh 
from maceration of the acorns for cattle-food. 
Perhaps the best and most readable article is 
the Editor’s account of the sound and philanthropic 
reforms of Turgot, Intendant of the Generality 
of Limoges from 1761 to 1774, an office akin to 
that of a Chief District Commissioner in British 
India. Coming to administer a downtrodden 
population, he managed to substitute a yearly rate 
of money-payment for the corvée (a hateful, un- 
skilful and ineffective imposition of personal 
service in road-making), to the great gain of 
the roads and amelioration of the population ; 
and with regard to militia service, military trans- 
port service, and tax-collection service, under 
which Limousin groaned, he accomplished the 
change from imposts in kind to a less burdensome 
and more civilised money-payment. We cannot 
follow further the wise measures of this able 
administrator, whose influence, had it spread 
over other districts, might have averted the great 
French Revolution. He was displaced in 1776 
by a Court intrigue, in which the Queen was most 
active. 


Tue third number of The Nineteenth Century 
opens with a sonnet by the Poet Laureate, on 
the (qua poetry) unhackneyed theme of “ Monte- 
negro,” and to that sonnet Mr. Gladstone, to use 
his own words, supplies a commentary, in a sketch 
the romantic facts of which will, we suspect, be 
read with more universal interest than many of 
his recent essays and pamphlets. Without rhe- 
toric or subtlety, with a distinct subordination of 
politics, he brings out the historic features of the 
remarkable race which, when all its neighbours 
succumbed to the Ottoman Turks, retired, in 1483, 
from the Principality of Zeta to its highland 
“rough rock-throne of freedom,” under Ivan 
Tehernoievitch, and building there, at Cettinjé, a 
monastery and a ictropolis, in which they de- 
posited one of t's earliest of printing-presses, 
gave an earnest o! . zeal for civilisation, at the 
very time that th y prepared to maintain their 
fastnesses, sword 1 <1 life in hand. Nobly told is 
the story of thes warriors beating back the 
swarm of Turkish {slam for five hundred years,” 
under a successio: of metropolitans (a bettermost 
Papacy, which has lasted 336 years), a series of 
twenty prelates, “who taught in the sanctuary, 
presided at the council, and fought in the battle- 
front,” the union of priest and king ceasing in 
1851. Not the least interesting part of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sketch is his concluding speculation as to 
the future of Montenegro (when its conditions of 
lving ever harnessed for war and self-defence 
are changed ), both as to simplicity of character and 
physical energy and prowess. Mr. Ralston’s paper 
on Russian Revolutionary Literature takes notice 
of a Russian secret society of revolutionary Social- 
istic enthusiasts, and furnishes very curious light 
as to their propaganda and propagators. The 
Tale of Four Brothers,” who, issuing from a 
great forest, take diverse routes into the civilised 
World, and yet all meet on the road “ from dear 
mother Russia to stepmother Siberia” (at the 
vOvernment expense), is a type of the sort of 
literary incitement to discontent and insurrection 
Which the Russian Socialists disseminate influen- 
_< Mr. Arthur Arnold enters the lists against 
“ir. Froude in “The Abuses of a Landed Gentry,” 
and maintains that the “ pauperism of England is 
the Consequence toa great extent of our feudalised 
and system.” There are also characteristic 
articles by the Rey. T. T. Carter of Clewer, on 
The Crisis in the Church,” and the Rev. J. G. 
‘gers, on “The Social Aspects of Disestablish- 
ment.” The Symposium has broken up after its 
a unsatisfuctory discussion of the question 
0 . The Influence upon Morality of a Decline in 
Wanl kn Belief.’ The Duke of Argyll and Dr. 
find — the right nail on the head when they 
itd Win the vagueness of the thesis, which 
oes not seem that Sir J. Stephen denies. The 


most fruitful contributions to the discussion strike 
us as those of Lord Selborne, whose point is the 
query “ What is to be substituted, when the 
religious foundations and sanctions of morality are 
given up?” of the Dean of St. Paul’s, who 
claims that “the question should be put in a 
concrete and historical form;” of Dr. Martin- 
eau, who believes “the form and contents of 
a moral system would not be essentially 
modified by decline of religious belief, but 
that the decay of religion would drain off the 
inward power of morals ; ” and of Mr. F. Harrison, 
who would agree with much of Dr. Martineau’s 
paper if, for theology and Christian, he would 
read religion and human. My. R. H. Hutton (as it 
was inevitable some writer would) has introduced 
the Platonic Symposium into the modern tem- 
pestivum convivium, and dwelt amusingly on the 
entrance of an unbidden guest (see Saturday 
Review, March 31) into the controversy. It is 
perhaps doubtful whether the modern revival is 
as great a success, from the nature of the topic, as 
was expected. 

In Blackwood for May the interest of the 
“ Woman-Hater” culminates, and a good many 
evident tokens presage the speedy dénowement of 
a most stirring and well-sustained novel. “ Pau- 
line ” has a longer and a lively race torun. The 
“ Anglo-Indian Tongue” is a paper to be com- 
mended alike to the curious in the local slang of 
all nations as an etymological problem, and to the 
Indian officers and civil servants, who find their 
account in accommodating themselves in a great 
measure to the language of the country, the 
peculiarities of which, whether in the culinary, 
complimentary, legal, or objurgatory lines, are 
cleverly set forth in this article. ‘A Wanderer’s 
Letter” (No. VI.), in a delightfully gossiping 
style, reminding us not a little of “Cornelius 
O'Dowd,” discourses of “ Nelson in the Bay of 
Naples,” with sketches interspersed of the haughty 
queen who was far the better half of Ferdinand 
the First—a buffoon whom his Neapolitans and 
Lazzaroni nicknamed “ Nasone” from his pro- 
boscis—of Lady Hamilton, and her husband, the 
English ambassador. The moot quesiion of the 
execution of the Neapolitan Admiral Caracciolo 
(who was tried and hanged, by the sentence of a 
court martial of Sicilian officers, confirmed by 
Lord Nelson, at the yard-arm of the Minerva) is 
met by the excusatory view that Nelson knew 
best ; and a comic element is imported into the 
painful story by the description of the fainéant 
king haunted on board ship on his return from 
Sicily to Naples by the ghost, as he at first 
thought, but the buoyant body, as it proved, of 
his quondam admiral. Our “ Wandering English- 
man” is inclined to a little blindness to Lady 
Hamilton’s faults, although duly severe on Mr. 
Fox’s aspersions in 1800 on the officers of the 
British fleet, evidently pointed at Nelson, and by 
him indignantly denied and denounced. In ad- 
dition to the normal political article, and a stave 
of war-poetry, “The War Caldron,” Blackwood 
has two other articles for the special interest of 
the habitués of Club life, and the men who delight 
in the trips and tours and séjours abroad of the 
past, called “ Whist at our Club,” and “ Rambles 
round Travel.” In the latter there is a cheery 
hopefulness, mingled with the spirit of the “ lau- 
dator temporis acti.” 


Tus month’s Fraser contains an instructive 
contrast between Slavery in the East and in the 
West, Egyptian bondage as it is in modern days, 
and our own colonial servitude of forty years ago, 
or that of Cuba and Brazil at the present date. It 
appears that in Egypt and Turkey all indoor 
labour, from the small tradesman’s house to the 
Khedive’s palace, is done by the slave-class, while 
in the West the slave’s chief value is for field- 
labour. In Egypt there is no degradation in 
slavery socially, because for centuries the Mam- 
louks, a race of slaves, ruled the country. The 
white slaves are chiefly boys, purchased for play- 





girls, who wear longer, and in colour excel the 
dark native Egyptian and Abyssinian women. 
The class of wholly black slaves is much mote 
numerous, and engaged in lower household work. 
The supply of these, which began with war, is 
kept up by kidnapping—the chief complaint against 
slavery in Egypt, as, once absorbed into service, 
their condition is bettered, their servitude patri- 
archal, often very light, and soon ended. The 
death-rate of black slaves is very high, whence 
the vitality of the trade, which has this feature 
alone in common with slavery in the West, 
the initial cruelties. But Colonel Gordon, it 
seems, is empowered by the Khedive to sup- 
press this traffic between the First Cata- 
ract and the Equator. Mr. Joseph Gilbert's 
article on “Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Life and 
Times of Titian” contains a clever and enthuse 
siastic résumé of the career of that foster- 
child of Venice, and native of the mountain tops 
of its municipality, Cadore; and traces his pro- 
gress from pupilage to the Bellinis, with such 

ainters as Palma Vecchio and Giorgione for his 
intimates ; to the pinnacle of his fame, through 
the stages of Venice, Carrara, Mantua, and the 
works connected with them; to his life after his 
wife’s death in the north suburb of Venice; from 
1540 or so till his decease at the age of all but a 
hundred years. The curious in art will find the 
great pictures of his early period, his mid-age, 
and declining years mostly noticed. A third 
series of Mr. A. H. A. Hamilton’s “ Quarter 
Sessions under the Commonwealth” whets our 
curiosity to see his promised work upon the times 
treated as a whole, and brings in the episode of 
young George Monk, the son of Sir Thomas, who, 
from horsewhipping the under-sheriff for imprison- 
ing his father, Sir Thomas, in the debtors’ ward 
at Exeter, came to join the army, and fight first 
under the King and then the Parliament, and, 
after the pacification of Scotland, beat Van 
Tromp by sea. How he earned his chief name in 
history all are aware, but not all know that the 
General Monk and Duke of Albemarle of the 
Restoration had had to run the country for 
flogging the under-sheriff in a fervour of filial 
duty. “A Northern Hamlet” is the title of a 
sketch of the legendary original of Shakspere’s 
Hamlet and Oehlenschliger’s Amleth, and of a 
contrast between the use of common materials b 
the simple, straightforward, objective Danis 
dramatist, and our greatest of literary creators 
and original geniuses, Mr. Jefferies’s ‘‘ Unequal 
Agriculture” is an instructive and notable sketch 
of what British farming too often is, and of what 
the universal application of modern science, in- 
vention, and machinery, by aid of more capital, 
might make it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. FORTNUM'S CATALOGUE OF BRONZES. 
Stanmore Hill: May 5, 1877. 

In the Athenaeum of April 21 I was honoured 
by a review of my book on the Bronzes in the 
South Kensington Museum, which, while bestow- 
ing some upmerited praise, charged me with 
errors and omissions of which I am innocent. 
Thankfully acknowledging certain minor correc- 
tions, I must defend myself upon the more serious 
charges. 

I would first assure my reviewer that this book 
was as much a labour of love as that on Maiolica, 
or it would not have been written by me, sculp- 
ture having really more hold on my affections 
than the potter’s art—and I do not write for bread. 

In criticising La Gorgone I am accused of 
stating that it is “an ill-concealed” ideal; my 
wording was “ ill-conceived.” 

No competent editor would have ventured to 
correct my statement that Celtic workers in gold 
were “unsurpassed even by Etruscan hands.” 
Castellani, when examining the so-called Tara 
brooch, said that it was finer than any Etruscan 
work he had ever seen; the patterns are so 
minute that a lens is requisite to follow them. 

In remarking on the use of enamel, my reviewer 
does not seem to be aware that brass will not bear 
the heat requisite to fuse the true vitreous com- 
position. He mistakes a coloured resin or cement 
for enamel. 

He accuses me of omitting to mention two 
existing examples of enamelted effigies, referring 
to those of William of Valence, and Blanche of 
Champagne. Had he read my _ introductory 
chapters he would have found that both are fully 
referred to on p. elxvi. 

My critic tells us that “a very large proportion 
of the monumental brasses” in England are 
enamelled. In reply I may quote a letter from 
Mr. Alex. Nesbitt (no mean authority), stating 
*T doubt if twenty in England are enamelled, or 
that I could name five.” 

But I must not encroach on your valuable space 
further than to say that my reviewer's objections 
in reference to archaeological discussion on a par- 
ticular figure, and on the propriety of writing 
critically on individual works, in the course of an 
historical sketch of the use of bronze by sculptors 
of various times and countries, are simply puerile. 
Without such criticism art-history would have 
but small value. C. D. E. Forrnum. 








THE EPISTLE TO DIOGNETUS. 
Cambridge: May 5, 1877. 

In a review of the Church Quarterly in to-day’s 
AcADEMY it is suggested that Iam the author of 
an article intended to show, in accordance with 
Dr. James Donaldson’s tentative hypothesis, that 
the Epistle to Diognetus is probably of modern 
origin. The friendly reviewer must forgive my 
disclaiming-the honour with someemphasis. The 
Epistle appears to me to bear clear marks of 
having been written either in the latter part of the 
second century, or only a few years later; and I 
am unable to see the slightest force in the argu- 
ments of Dr. Donaldson, or Overbeck, or the 
writer in the Church Quarterly, on behalf of a late 
ancient or a modern date. The article, I fear, 
with all its industry and ingenuity, must count 
as an instructive and unsuspicious example of 
that criticism which cannot see the wood for the 
trees. F. J. A. Horr. 


[The Scottish Guardian of April 20 states that 
the article in question is from the pen of the Rev. 
J. Cotterill, of Portobello, N.B.—Eb. ] 











MR. TYLOR AND MR. SPENCER. 
Athenaeum Club: May 7, 1877. 
When Mr. Tylor has before him the evidence 
to be given in the next number of Mind, he will 
perceive that the answer he has published in 
anticipation, though it meets a part of the case, 
does not meet the whole. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, May 12.—3 p.M. Royal Institution : “ Modern French 
Poetry,” by W. H. Pollock. 

3 P.M. Physical: “ On the Achromatism of the Eye in Re- 
ference to the Perception of Distance,’ and “On an 
acoustical Experiment,” by S. P. Thompson. 

6Pp.M. Cymmrodorion Society: “The History of the 
Potter’s Art in Britain,’ by F. W. Rudler (at the 
London Institution). 

MonpDay, May 14.—4 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Connexion 
of Greek and Roman Art with the Teaching of the 
Classics,” by Prof. Sidney Colvin. 

8.30 P.M. Geographical : ‘“ Recent British Explorations in 
Eastern Turkistan and adjacent Portions of Central 
Asia,” by Capt. H. Trotter. 

TUEsDAY, May 15.—3 p.M. Royal Institution : “ Chemistry of 
the Heavenly Bodies,” by Dr. J. H. Gladstone. 

7.45 P.M. Statistical: ‘ International Statistics of Savings- 
Banks,” by E. W. Brabrook. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute; “On Imperial and Colonial Re- 
sponsibilities in War,” by Capt. Colomb. 

8 p.M. Civil Engineers: ‘‘ Water-Pressure Machinery,” II., 
by Sir W. G. Armstrong. 

8.30 P.M. Zoological : ‘On a Specimen of Coregonus oxy 
rhynchus,” by Dr. F. Day; “ The Fossil Ostracoda of 
the Antwerp Crag,” by G. S. Brady ; ‘* On the Species 
of the Genus Batrachostomus,”’ by the Marquis of 
‘Tweeddale ; ‘On an undescribed Shrew from Central 
America,” by E. R. Alston. 

WEDNESDAY, May 16.—7 P.M. Meteorological: “ An Improved 
Form of Mercurial Barometer,’ by R. E. Power; “ Re- 
lation between Upper and Under Currents of the At- 
mosphere around Areas of Barometric Depression,” by 
the Rev. W.C. Ley ; ‘“ Contributions to the Meteorology 
of the Pacific: No. II., The Island of Rapa,” by R. H. 
Sco 


tt. 

8 p.M. Society of Arts: “ Practical Use of the Food Col- 
lection of the Science and Art Department,” by W. S. 
Mitchell. 

8 p.M. British Archaeological : ‘The Temple of Baal and 
Similar Remains in England,” by Canon Ridgway ; 
On an Early Inventory,” by E. Maunde Thompson. 

THURSDAY, May 17.—3 p.M. Royal Institution : ‘* Heat,” by 
Prof. Tyndall. 

7 P.M. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, May 18.—8 p.m. Philological (Anniversary): Presi- 
dent’s Annual Address, by H. Sweet. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Physicai Causes of Indian 
Famines,” by Lieut.-Gen. Strachey. 








SCIENCE. 


Animal Products, their Preparation, Commer- 
cial Uses and Value. By P. L. Simmonds. 
South Kensington Museum Science Hand- 


books. (London: Chapman & Hall, 1877.) 


“Tuts work, prepared by order of the Lords of 
the Committee of Council on Education, is in- 
tended to serve, in the first instance, as a descrip- 
tive guide to the Collection of Animal: Products 
at the Bethnal Green Branch of the South Ken- 
sington Museum; and, secondly, as a practical 
treatise on Economic Zoology for the use of the 
Public generally.” 

Such a prefatory note raises hopes which we 
regret to say are far from being fulfilled on 
an examination of the present volume. In 
the first place, its scope has been strangely 
curtailed. Mr. Simmonds tells us that, 

‘as the Food Products from Animals, and the 
Economic Relations of Insects to man, are dealt 
with in separate Handbooks or Guides to those 
Collections by other writers, the various products 
of the Mammalia alone are proposed to be touched 
upon in this Manual, which will be devoted chiefly 
to those used for Manufactures.” 

Consequently it has no right to the title 
which the author claims for it, of “a prac- 
tical treatise on economic zoology,” being 
confined to the consideration of a single class ; 
and, although food-products are thus ex- 
pressly excluded, a great part of the volume 
is devoted to animals which have no value 





except as food, and even to creatures of ab- 
solutely no commercial value whatever. 

Mr. Simmonds almost seems to have fol. 
lowed the example of the writer of the well- 
known articles on Chinese Metaphysics in 
the Eatanswill Gazette, to have turned-up 
some official table of statistics, some pro- 
vincial and American newspapers, and some 
popular natural-history books, and to have 
“combined his information.” He has gene- 
rally no conception of the importance of 
citing his authorities, and when he does so, 
he quotes ‘the latest official returns” and 
an anonymous “agricultural periodical” 
with equal confidence. Of his ideas of the 
relative importance of the various subjects 
treated of, it will be enough to say that the 
whole subject of the fishery and products of 
the right and sperm whales is dismissed in 
eleven pages, while five are devoted to the 
porpoise family and seven to the dugong 
and manatee alone. Nearly a whole page is 
given to the spiny ant-eater of Australia, 
which yields no economic product whatever, 
while seven lines are enough for the chin- 
cilla and four for the Russian sable. 

In a work of this nature it would of 
course be unfair to look for rigid accuracy 
in matters of classification and nomencla- 
ture, though Mr. Simmonds rather challenges 
criticism by entering on strictly technical 
topics—such, for example, as Prof. Flower’s 
most recent views on the number of dis- 
tinct genera and species of rhinoceros now 
existing. But our confidence in the au- 
thor’s commercial statistics and facts which 
we have not an opportunity of verifying is 
not a little shaken when we find how rashly 
he follows the first lead in zoology. When 
he has lighted on such authorities as Mr. 
J. W. Clark and Mr. H. W. Elliott on fur- 
seals all goes well, but he has not always 
been so fortunate. To enumerate even the 
most grave of his errors would be tedious— 
a few picked out at random must serve as 
typical specimens. At page 88, under the 
heading, “ Bos tawrus, the Common Ox or 
Domestic Cattle,” we are informed that “ by 
some naturalists the Cape ox (Bos caffer 
Sparrm.) is made a separate species of 
buffalo (Bubalus caffer Smith).” At page 
204, the giraffe is included in “the antelope 
tribe.” At page 255, the ermine is said to be 
a common inhabitant of America without a 
word of its existence in Siberia and Europe, 
and although the Transatlantic forms are 
specifically separated afew lines further down. 
The English name of the European pine 
marten is transferred to the American sable. 
The tusks of the walrus are “incisors” at 
page 285, and “canines” at page 286. 
Lastly, we may quote the following astound- 
ing statement from page 331: — “The 
African elephant is much larger than that 
of Asia, sixteen feet is not an uncommon 
height, and many are killed of even superior 
proportions.” ; 

The illustrations may be dismissed with a 
few words. The strange caricatures of Eng- 
lish prize cattle and sheep are mixed up with 
representations of such out-of-the-way breeds 
as Montafun and Mariahof cows, and of 
animals of the commercial importance of the 
aye-aye of Madagascar, the white-eared an- 
telope of equatorial Africa, and the little- 
known Ovis poli of Central Asia. 
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—— 


Such being the nature of this volume, we 
should have hesitated to devote so much 
space to its consideration did it not seem 
advisable that public attention should be 
directed to the description of scientific work 
which is fostered by their Lordships of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

Epwarp R. ALston. 








Lectures on Welsh Philology. By J. Rhys. 
(London: Triibner & Co., 1877.) 


To praise a work on Welsh philology by 
Prof. Rhys would be superfluous. The 
author is well known to be in the foremost 
van of that little band of scholars who are at 
last investigating the Keltic languages with 
the aid of the scientific method, and we can- 
not be too grateful for the results of his 
researches which he has given us in the pre- 
sent volume. His introductory sketch of 
the nature and limitations of Grimm’s law 
is clear and serviceable, and his illustrations 
of it from the Keltic tongues are very happy. 
The chapters that follow on the Welsh 
consonants and vowels, as well as_ the 
sketch of the history of the Welsh language, 
are thorough-going and full of new informa- 
tion. But the most important part of the book 
consists of the concluding chapters, which 
deal with the Welsh alphabet, and more es- 
pecially with that form of writing known as 
Ogmic, and give an exhaustive account of 
the old Welsh inscriptions found in Wales 
and certain districts of England, which have 
been personally examined and verified by 
Prof. Rhys himself. The inscriptions are 
reproduced in detail in an Appendix. Some 
of them may be as old as the second century 
of our era ; at all events, they throw a flood 
of light on the Welsh language before it 
assumed the form found in its oldest literary 
monuments. 

The majority of the inscriptions are in a 
more or less debased Latin, and it is con- 
sequently the British proper names which 
they contain that constitute their importance 
for Keltic philology. Some few, however, 
are bilingual, with legends in the native 
language and Ogmic alphabet, as well as in 
Latin. The letters of the Ogmic alphabet 
are formed by straight lines of different 
lengths, and running obliquely, or at right- 
angles, to the edge of the stone on which 
they are cut, and to the unpractised eye 
might seem mere ornaments, or accidental 
incisions, Ogmic inscriptions have long 
been known to exist in Ireland, more espe- 
cally in Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, and 
the explanation of their alphabet has been 
handed down in Irish MSS. Irish anti. 
quaries, therefore, have not been slow in 
claiming the invention of the alphabet for 
their own country; but Mr. Rhys shows con- 
vincingly in his present work that it must 
‘ave passed from Wales to Ireland, and, if 
the invention of Kelts at all, must have 
been due to the ancestors of the Welsh. 
WV eed, it is the bilingual inscriptions of 

ales which have afforded the most striking 
Futirmation of the accuracy of the tradi- 
— Irish explanation of the Ogmic alpha- 
an o Rhys, however, believes that the 
thee “a was borrowed by the Kelts from 

eutonic neighbours, by whom it was 
ased on the Phoenician alphabet, and used 








before the introduction of Runes. This 
belief is supported with great acuteness, but 
the most important piece of evidence in its 
favour is that the third letter, derived 
from the Phoenician gimel, is not g, as 
it ought to be, but ch, which is only 
explicable on the theory that the alpha- 
bet reached the Kelts through a Teutonic 
medium. The alphabet gets its name from 
*“Ogma the Sun-faced,” one of the heroes 
of Irish mythology, who, under the name of 
Ogmius, was identified in ancient Gaul with 
the Roman Hercules, and whom Mr. Rhys 
finds again in the Welsh ofydd, “a savant,” 
the ovate of the Eisteddfod. Welsh tradition 
traced the origin of letters to Ogyrven, the 
father of the dawn-goddess Gwenhwyfar or 
Guinevere, Arthur’s wife, and Mr. Rhys 
shows that Ogyrven is letter for letter the 
Zend angré mainyus or Ahriman, “the evil 
spirit” of night and darkness. 

An Appendix on Welsh names of metals 
will be read with much interest. Many of 
them are of foreign origin, but ellyn, “a 
razor,” is shown to correspond with the 
Greek dpcic and the German erz, while the 
old Welsh equivalent of the Latin aes has 
been found by Mr. Rhys in the proper name 
Ei-metiaco, which he explains as meaning 
“aere hastatus.” Perhaps, however, the 
most generally interesting part of the book 
will be the first chapter, in which the out- 
lines of primitive Aryan civilisation are 
restored by means of Comparative Philo- 
logy. Here we may note that the Welsh 
haidd, “barley,” answering as it does to 
the Sanskrit sasya and the Zend hahya, 
“corn,” proves that the Aryan commu- 
nity before its separation was acquainted 
with another cereal besides that repre- 
sented by the Greek fea and Sanskrit yavas. 
In the same chapter the author develops 
his revolutionary view as to the division of 
the Keltic family into insular and continental 
Kelts. The ordinary division into Kymric 
and Gaelic is based upon the supposed fact 
that Welsh agrees with Gaulish in having p 
where the Gaelic of Ireland, Scotland, and 
the Isle of Man has c; but Prof. Rhys finds 
from the lapidary inscriptions that the 
change of the guttural into the labial in 
Welsh was of comparatively recent date. 
He believes that the British geographical 
names mentioned in Ptolemy or elsewhere 
which contain p belonged either to Gauls or 
Teutons, or to that non-Aryan race which 
inhabited the country before the arrival of 
the Kelts. 

The limits of a review do not permit me 
to do more than indicate the main points 
discussed in the book and some of the con- 
clusions incidentally arrived at. But nearly 
every page will be found stored with inter- 
esting facts and stimulating suggestions. 
As Prof. Rhys remarks in his Preface, some 
of his theories and comparisons no doubt 
admit of question: but this must always be 
the case with a progressive science. The 
Keltic languages are still a favourite field 
for the linguistic paradoxer and untrained 
etymologist, and it is of high importance 
that a book like this should appear in an 
English dress and teach the Keltic-speaking 
part of the population how to deal with 
their own tongue. It is time that the 
“‘Keltomaniac”’ should be replaced by the 


scientifically trained Keltic scholar. Prof. 
Rhys has made a valuable contribution not 
only to Keltic philology in particular, but 
to general comparative philology as well. 

A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


On the Poisonous Effects usually attributed to Salts 
of Copper.—In a communication to the Academy 
of Sciences (Comptes Rendus, April 9, 1877) 
Galippe points out that, although ‘the various 
compounds of copper give rise to severe vomiting 
when administered in large doses, the same com- 
pounds may be taken for long periods of time in 
smaller doses, progressively increased, without 
the occurrence of any unpleasant symptoms, 
Burg and Ducom fed dogs every day during two 
months on food which had been cooked, and 
allowed to cool, in copper vessels previously 
exposed to the action of vinegar and salt, without 
producing any poisonous effects. Galippe himself, 
for more than a month, lived on food cooked with 
or without vinegar in untinned copper sauce- 
pans, whose contents were often allowed to remain 
for twenty-four hours in contact with the metal 
before they were put on the table. The various 
dishes thus prepared, though often coated at their 
edges with the greenish matter commonly termed 
verdigris, were partaken of, both by himself and by 
other members of his family, without giving rise 
to any dangerous or even disagreeable symptoms, 


Zine a Normal Constituent of the Body.— 
Lechartier and Bellamy have found that zinc is 
constantly present, in appreciable quantities, in 
the liver of the human subject and of many lower 
animals, such as the calf, ox, and dog (Comptes 
Rendus, April 9, 1877). They also demonstrated 
its presence in hen’s eggs, in wheat, barley, maize, 
and haricot beans. These facts have an obvious 
bearing on certain medico-legal questions. 


Animal Heat.—At a meeting of the Société de 
Biologie on April 14, 1877, M. Claude Bernard 
communicated the results of some fresh in- 
vestigations on this subject (Gazette Méd. de 
Paris, April 28, 1877). The first part of his 
communication referred to the temperature of 
the blood in different parts of the circula- 
tory apparatus. By introducing long and slender 
thermo-electric probes into the larger arteries and 
veins, he succeeded in ascertaining that while the 
temperature of the blood in the aorta and its more 
important branches is uniform, that of the venous 
blood varies considerably in different regions of the 
inferior cava and its principal tributaries. At the 
junction of the extremities and the neck with the 
trunk of the body, the venous blood is colder than 
that in the great arteries; in the right heart it is 
decidedly hotter. If we determine its temperature 
at successive points in the inferior cava, we find 
that at the junction of the iliac veins this is lower 
than the arterial temperature; on a level with 
the entrance of the renal veins, the two are 
about equal; on a level with the hepatic 
veins, the temperature of the venous exceeds 
that of the arterial blood by some tenths of 
a degree. It maintains this superiority even 
after it has become mixed in the right heart 
with the colder blood returned through the superior 
cava. Accordingly, though the venous blood of 
peripheral parts is colder than that in the arteries, 
it acquires sufficient heat during its passage 
through the abdominal cavity, not merely to 
equalise the difference, but actually to give ita 
permanent advantage. It must not, of course, be 
inferred from these results that the abdominal 
viscera are, in any special sense, the source of 
animal heat. They are simply protected by their 
situation from the effects of radiation and evapora- 
tion. If a limb be carefully swathed in cotton- 
wool, so as to guard against any loss of heat from 





its surface, the blood returning from it will be 
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found hotter than that conveyed to it, even when 
the muscles are kept in a state of absolute repose. 
Heat is generated in all the tissues: in the muscles, 
the nerves, the nerve-centres, the glands. The 
rise of temperature which may always be detected 
in a muscle when thrown into a state of contrac- 
tion is invariably preceded by a slight but distinct 
depression. Precisely the same phenomenon is 
exhibited by a gland when its secretory nerve is 
stimulated. For instance, if the sub-maxillary 
gland be excited through the chorda tympani 
nerve, a thermo-electric needle having previously 
been implanted in its substance, a momentary fall 
of temperature may always be noticed to precede 
the rise which coincides with the occurrence of 
secretion. In the last part of his paper, M. Ber- 
nard insists on his old doctrine of the difference 
between thermic and vaso-motor nerves, and pro- 
mises further investigations on the subject. 


Respiration of the Mammalian Foetus.—Zweifel 
was the first to demonstrate the presence of oxygen 
in the blood of the umbilical vein by means of 
the spectroscope, and to put forth a hypothetical 
estimate of the amount of this gas required by 
the foetus. His researches are criticised and ex- 
tended by Zuntz (Pfliiger’s Archiv, xiv., 11 and 
12). The latter found that asphyxia of the ma- 
ternal organism is attended by a withdrawal of 
oxygen from the foetal system, the colour of the 
blood in the umbilical vein growing darker than 
that of the blood in the umbilical arteries. Zwei- 
fel arrived at the surprising conclusion that the 
consumption of oxygen by the foetus in utero is 
relatively equal to that which takes place after 
pulmonary respiration has set in. In opposition 
to this view Zuntz urges the fact that foetal blood 
contains a smaller proportion of haemoglobin than 
the blood of the adult. Moreover, the embryo 
survives complete occlusion of its umbilical 
vessels (complete privation of its supply of oxy- 
gen) fora much longer time than closure of its 
trachea after birth ; whereas the foetal is asphyxi- 
ated quite as rapidly as the maternal organism, 
when, the placental circulation remaining intact, 
the mother is deprived of air. Hence the power 
of surviving temporary closure of the umbilical 
vessels must be ascribed, not to any special inde- 
em’ of oxygen on the part of the foetus, 

ut to the slower rate at which its tissues 
consume the relatively small store of oxygen 
contained in the blood. Accordingly, Pfliiger’s 
original view, based on @ priort considerations, 
is quite in harmony with experimental facts. He 
contended that a smaller amount of oxygen must 
be required by the foetal than by the adult organ- 
ism, because the former parts with scarcely any 
heat to the surrounding medium, and does hardly 
any muscular work (apart from the contractions 
of its heart), 


Physiological Action of Glycerine.—A very 
elaborate research on this subject is published by 
M. Catillon in the Archives de Physiologie (Jan- 
vier-Février, 1877). He finds that glycerine, when 
administered in considerable doses, has a very 
decided power of lessening the decomposition both 
of the fatty and of the azotised constituents of the 
body. Animals increase in weight under its in- 
fluence, and the daily amount of urea excreted is 
lessened. The diminished excretion of urea must 
be due to diminished production, not to obstructed 
elimination; for no excess of urea is found to 
accumulate in the blood. In moderate doses, 
glycerine acts as a mild laxative, and improves 
both the appetite and the digestive powers. 
Whatever the dose administered, none can ever 
be detected, either in the intestinal excreta or in 
the perspiration, All that enters the stomach is 
absorbed; but only a certain quantity is capable 
of being decomposed in the system. When this 
limit is overstepped, glycerine makes its appear- 
ance in the urine; in the human subject, it begins 
to be eliminated by the kidneys when the dose 
taken rises above twenty grammes. Elimination 


is completed in from four to five hours. The 
urine never contains any trace either of albumen 
or of sugar. When a very large quantity of 
glycerine is swallowed in one dose (15 grammes 
per kilo. of body-weight), death usually takes 
place, the post-mortem lesions being similar to 
those after acute poisoning by alcohol. The same 
quantity of glycerine, however, may be adminis- 
tered in divided doses without ill effect; this is 
to be accounted for, in all likelihood, by the 
rapidity with which any excess of the compound 
is eliminated through the kidneys, 





CILEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY. 


The Origin of Mineral Oils—Mendelejeff has 
recently communicated to the Russian Chemical 
Society the results of his examination of the de- 
posits of mineral oil in the Caucasus and in Penn- 
sylvania, and has propounded a new and interest- 
ing theory as to its probable origin. He questions 
the correctness of the view generally held, of the 
oils being products of the decomposition of the 
fossil remains of organisms, The appearance of 
the oil near the earth’s surface is to be ascribed to a 
tendency which it possesses to traverse higher 
porous sedimentary deposits when exposed to the 
action of water, universally present and of greater 
density than itself. Beds of sandstone, where 
much of the oil is met with, do not appear to con- 
tain the organised remains, to which its formation 
is usually attributed, and we are driven to seek at 
greater depths the materials which yield it. In 
the Caucasus the oil occurs in Tertiary deposits ; in 
Pennsylvania, in Devonian and Silurian rocks. 
But, as the author points out, we have no grounds 
for believing in the existence of any extensive 
deposits of organised structures at a period earlier 
than the Silurian, and the prevailing view, there- 
fore, can hardly be said to meet the difficulty. 
Mendelejeff then refers to the theories propounded 
by Laplace and Dalton respecting the probable 
formation of our planet, its density as compared 
with that of the surface layers, so far as we are 
acquainted with them, and draws attention to the 
possibility of the interior of our globe containing 
metallic masses of vast extent. If it be allowed 
thatiron isthe prevailing metal—and its presence in 
great quantities in the sun and in meteoritesrenders 
this view not an improbable one—and the metal 
occur in combination with carbon, we have the 
material from which we can conceive the mineral 
oils to have been derived. Contact with water at 
a high temperature, and under great pressure, 
brought about by the upheaval or disruption of 
any of the overlying sedimentary strata, would 
result in the formation of metallic oxides and 
saturated hydrocarbons. The latter, permeating 
the porous sandstones of higher levels, condense 
there, or by undergoing further change become 
the marsh gas of the “ gas-wells,” or are converted 
into unsaturated hydrocarbons, The invariable 
association of salt water with mineral oil is not 
without its bearing on this interesting question. 
If the view recently advanced by Steenstrup that 
the curious metallic masses, discovered by Norden- 
skjéld, at Ovifak, Disko Island, Greenland, in 
1870, and generally held to be meteoric irons, be 
a correct one, and they are erupted matter and 
not of cosmical origin, their composition, which 
analysis has shown to be in a considerable degree 
carbide of iron, narrowly approaches that of the 
material which Mendelejetf assumes to be the 
source of the oil. 


Baryta-Uranite-—The yellowish-green mineral 
which occurs in quartz veins in the granite of 
Bergen, near Falkenstein, in Saxon Voigtland, and 
which has always been termed autunite (lime- 
uranite), has been analysed by Winkler (Jahrbuch 
fiir Mineralogie, 1877, 185) and found to contain 
no lime, but in place thereof 14:5 per cent. of 
baryta. This number differs but slightly from 


that required by the theory (15:1 per cent.) that 
it is a hydrated phosphate of uranium and baryta. 





begins in less than an hour after it is taken, and 


Berzelius detected the presence of baryta as well 
as lime in specimens of this mineral from Autun, 
while all later mineralogists have found lime 
only. 


Tridymite.—Doelter has described in detail the 
occurrence of this interesting mineral at Hargit- 
terastock, Siebenbiirgen, first noticed at that 
locality by Herbich, and already referred to by 
vom Rath. (See the Acapemy, January 13, 
1877.) As in other localities, individual crystals 
are rarely, if ever, met with, while twinned 
crystals are abundant; some are as much as 
15 mm. across ( Verh. geolog. Reichs-Anstalt, 1876, 
331). During an elaborate investigation of the 
igneous rocks of the region west of the Front 
Range of the Rocky Mountains, Zirkel (Amer, 
Jour, Science, April, 1877, xiii., 309) found tridy- 
mite in a variety of basalt from the Kawsoh 
Mountains. It has been suggested by Mr, 
Clarence King as not impossible that the source 
of the mineral may in this case have been 
some infusorial silica which occurs close to 
the spot where this basalt was erupted. A 
British locality of tridymite has been found; 
it occurs abundantly in rhyolite near Antrim; 
it presents the usual characteristic features, is met 
with in the little hollows of the trachytic rock, 
and resembles in every respect the Perlenhardt 
specimens (Von Lasaulx, Jahrbuch fiir Minera- 
logie, 1877, 62). 


Preparation of Hydriodic Acid.—While writing 
that portion of his Kurzes Lehrbuch der anorgan- 
ischen Chemie which treats of the preparation of 
this acid, Kolbe’s attention was directed to the 
method given in the text-books of Fittig, von 
Richter, and Roscoe and Schorlemmer, where the 
quantities of iodine and water employed appear to 
be far in excess of that required to enter into 
reaction with the prescribed amount of phos- 
phorus. It is the custom in the Leipzig Labo- 
ratory to add, by slow degrees, to ten parts of 
iodine, placed in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, 
one part of common phosphorus, and to pour on 
the mixture of di-iodide and tri-iodide, after it 
has become cold, four parts of water. The appli- 
cation of a gentle heat causes the disengagement 
of abundance of hydriodic acid, which is not con- 
taminated with free iodine. Kolbe tried the pro- 
portions recommended in the three handbooks, 
and first suggested by Vigier, where fifteen parts 
of water are to be poured on one part of amorphous 
phosphorus, and twenty parts of iodine are to be 
gradually added ; and he finds this method useless. 
When heat is applied much water and little acid 
pass off, and that little is strongly coloured with 
lodine (Jour. prakt. Chem., 1877, xv., 172). 


Action of Nitric Acid on Coal Gas,—Akes- 
torides has determined the nature of the action of 
red fuming nitric acid on the illuminating gas 
of Leipzig, which is prepared from coal and 
lignite mixed (Jour. prakt. Chem., 1877, xv., 62). 
After the gas has bubbled through the acid for 
some time a brown layer separates, and crystals 
begin to be deposited. By the application of heat 
to the brown product abundance of fumes 0 
hyponitric acid are evolved, and the yield of 
crystals is likewise increased ; these were found to 
be oxalic acid. The chief substances met with in 
the liquid layer were nitrobenzol and nitrotoluol; 
and the presence of a small quantity of a sub- 
stance was recognised which had a boiling-point 
of 300°, and appeared to be a nitro-derivative 0 
naphthalin. With a view to determine which 
substance yielded the oxalic acid, the author 
treated each in turn, in the state of vapour an 
mixed with carbonic acid or hydrogen, with the 
acid, and ascertained that benzol never produce 
it, while its homologues are oxidised partly 0 
oxalic acid, partly to their nitro-derivatives. 
Ethylene yields oxalic acid when treated = 
either red or colourless fuming nitric acid ; it Wi 
be remembered that Berthelot obtained oxalic 
acid by oxidising ethylene with permanganate 
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thelot’s earlier experience, that ethylene can be 
almost completely absorbed, either by fuming 
nitric acid or acid of the ordinary degree of con- 
centration, if gas and liquid remain in contact for 
some time and are frequently shaken. The reac- 


C,H, +50 = C,H,0,+H,0. 
The small amount of residual gas consisted chiefly 
of carbonic oxide, produced, doubtless, in accord- 
ance with the equation :— 
C,H, +40 = 200 +2H,0. 
It should be mentioned that, in a paper communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences of Paris on 
March 26 last, Berthelot states that ethylene is 
slowly absorbed by fuming nitric acid. 


The Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitrates.—S. W. 
Johnson, of Yale College, has examined (Amer. 
Jour. Sc., April, 1877, xiii., 260) the method re- 
commended by Thorpe in his Quantitative 
Chemical Analysis for the determination of 
nitrogen in salts containing that element. The 
plan referred to consists in reducing compounds of 
nitric acid to ammonia by the use of strips of zinc 
coated with copper, as devised by Gladstone and 
Tribe. It is to be gathered from Thorpe’s paper 
that “the results are such as apparently establish 
its great exactness, while in simplicity and ease of 
execution it would seem to be quite superior to 
the similar methods which have been previously 
proposed.” The first determination which the 
author attempted to make shows a deficiency of 
45 per cent. In a second experiment nitric oxide 
was evolved, “the standard acid not only being 
not neutralised by ammonia, coming from reduc- 
tion, but made more acid by the reaction of nitric 
oxide upon the oxygen and water of the con- 
densing vessels.” In the third and fourth experi- 
ments the results were equally unsatisfactory. The 
author then made three determinations by Bun- 
sen’s method, with zinc-iron couples and caustic 
potash, and obtained concordant and perfectly 
satisfactory results, the numbers being uniformly 
03 to OG per cent. less than that required by 
theory. 


Nucite.—Tanret and Villiers have found a crys- 
tallisable sugar in the leaves of the walnut, to 
which they have given the name Nucite, C,H,,0, 
+2H,0 (Compt. rend., February 26,1877). It 
erystallises in clinorhombic prisms, which have 
the specific gravity 1°54 at 10° C., which melt at 
208° C., do not reduce an alcoholic solution of a 
copper salt, and cannot be fermented. When 
oxidised with nitric acid it does not yield mucic 
acid or oxalic acid, but a new body which has as 
yet not been examined. Nucite closely resembles 
Inosite in its properties. 


The Flesh of the Halibut.—This fish (Hippo- 
glossus americanus Gill) which abounds in the 
waters of the Atlantic coast from Newfoundland 
to Cape Hatteras, is highly valued as food in cer- 
tain parts of the United States. The flesh is of a 
fine white colour, is delicate and tender, and re- 
sembles that of the whiting (Merlangus vulgaris), 
to which the halibut is allied. Chittenden has 
recently (Amer. Jour. Sc.,1877,xiii., 123), analysed 
the fresh flesh of this fish, and below are given 
his results side by side with the result of Payen’s 
°xamination of the fresh flesh of the whiting :— 


Halibut. Whiting. 
Water . ° e 82°87 82°95 
Solid constituents . 17°12 17:05 
As ° e ° 1:08 1:08 
Fatty matter. . 1-26 0°38 


itrogen - 201 2°41 
The flesh of the American fich when dried at 
100° 0, was found to contain 





and 7°11 per cent. of fatty matter, The ash of 


the flesh was composed of :— 





Silicie acid ‘ ‘ . 022 
Chlorine . ‘ ° ° » Ir 
Carbonic acid . ‘ ‘ e 1:13 
Sulphuric acid . ° ° » 1:30 
Phosphoric acid ° ° . 34°36 
Iron " ‘ . ° « 
Lime ° ‘ . ‘ « Os 
Magnesia. ° ° - 2°43 
Potash . ‘ ° ‘ . 37:07 
Soda ‘é ‘ " ‘ « 12°22 
Lithia . ée i ° trace 

100°28 


The total constituents found must in reality fall 
several per cent. short of the number given by 
the author, since he quotes the alkaline metals, 
which are present in the form of chlorides, as 
oxides in the above table. It will be noticed that 
more than 70 per cent. of the constituents of the 
ash are phosphoric acid and potash. 


Emodin. — Liebermann and Waldstein have 
examined (Ber. deut. chem. Gesell., ix., 1775) the 
crystallised product obtained from the bark of the 
buckthorn (Rhamnus frangula) by treating it 
with dilute soda solution. On analysing the puri- 
fied substance it gave numbers corresponding with 
the formula C,,H,,0,, which Liebermann has 
shown to be that of emodin, first obtained by 
De la Rue and Miiller from rhubarb root. The 
bark of the buckthorn contains about 02 per cent. 
of it. When distilled with zinc powder it 
yielded a mixture of anthracene and methyl- 
anthracene. Whether frangulinic acid also exists 
in this bark has not yet been determined, 


The Phosphorescence of Organic Compounds.— 
Radziszewski finds (Betblitter Ann. Physik und 
Chemie, 1877, 1., 242) that formic aldehyde and 
grape-sugar, when mixed with alcoholic solution 
of potash and warmed in presence of air, become 
phosphorescent. As Duchemin has noticed that 
Notiluca milicris can produce a burning sensation 
on the skin, it appears possible that it may secrete 
formic aldehyde, which changes in presence of 
oxygen to formic acid. The phosphorescence 
noticed in the case of grape-sugar is a further in- 
dication of the probability of its being of the 
nature of an aldehyde. Neurine, which does not 
form aldehyde under similar circumstances, is not 
phosphorescent. 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the last number cf the Hermes (vol. xii., 
part 2) A. Jordan gives a full account of the 
Vossian MS. of Plato’s ZLeges, and argues that 
both the Vatican and the Vossian are copied from 
the Paris codex. Schanz, “ Ueber die Ikritische 
Grundlage der Platonischer Republik,” comes to 
the conclusion that the Parisinus A and the 
Venetus P are the only MSS. which deserve con- 
sideration. There are two historical essays, one 
by Droysen on the army of Alexander the Great, 
in which the catalogue in Diodorus is criticised 
and discredited; the other by Zurborg on the 
ostracism of Hyperbolus, in which the writer en- 
deavours to reconcile the conflicting accounts of 
that transaction. R. Forster, “ Aristophanes oder 
ein anderer,” discusses a quotation in Libanius, 
and also communicates from the Madrid MS. 
(collated by Graux) the end of the pedéry 
Kepadov. Gomperz communicates the end of the 
fourth book of Philodemus zepi @avdrov, supplied 
and emended partly from the Oxford copy, partly 
by Biicheler. Hertlein and Hercher contribute 
emendations in various Greek prose authors, and 
Vahlen (“Varia”) has notes on Horace, Livy, 
Plato, and other authors, 


Tue last number of Fleckeisen and Masius’s 
Neue Jahrbiicher (vol. exv. and exvi., part 2) con- 
tains the continuation and conclusion of Scho- 
mann’s valuable notes on the Choéphoroe. J. 
Ch. F. Campe discusses several of the epistles of 


Beitriige zw Geschichte des alten Orients de- 
serves reading; but the rest of the papers in the 
philological section are short and of no great im- 
portance. In the educational section Adolph 
Korell gives the first instalment of an essay on 
education in England, which, although not always 
accurate in small details, contains a fair account of 
our higher schools and universities. O. Altenburg 
continues his “‘ Didaktische Studien,” and Préhle 
his publication of the correspondence of Lessing, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, &c.; Hultgren 
concludes his German translations from Tibullus. 
The rest of the section is taken up with reviews 
of German school-books. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Puysicat Sociery.—(Saturday, April 28.) 


Pror. G. C. Foster, President, in the Chair. Mr. W. 
Ackroyd described some methods of studying Selective 
Absorption in relation to the doctrine of Aggregation. 
After referring to the absorption of iodine vapour and 
iodine violet solutions, he showed that an analogy 
exists between these solutions and the aniline dyes, 
and a method was indicated by which the approximate 
size of the particles affecting light might be estimated, 
—Prof. H. McLeod exhibited several forms of appa- 
ratus which he has, in conjunction with Lieut. G. S. 
Clarke, R.E., arranged for determining the speed of 
machinery, &c., from observations made on the figures 
produced by combining their motion with that of a 
vibrating body; a description of them has already 
been communicated to the Royal Society. If a uni- 
formly-moving point of light be reflected from a 
mirror attached to a tuning-fork vibrating in a plane 
at right angles to the motion of the point, the reflected 
image will appear as an ordinary single wave; and a 
double figure of the form of a series of figures of eight, 
caused by the overlapping of two waves, will be 
formed if a series of points of light move uniformly 
with such a velocity that a point passes over two 
intervals during an odd number of vibrations of the 
fork. If equidistant perforations be made in a circle 
on a dise which is attached to a rotating axis, and the 
number of vibrations of the fork be known, the form 
of figure reflected on to the screen will, theoretically, 
give the requisite data for determining the rate 
of rotation of the disc, and, further, a slight increase 
or decrease in this rate causes the figure slowly to 
move in the same or opposite direction to the disc. 
If the fork make 3,600 vibrations, and the dise 100 re- 
volutions per minute, the circle must be divided into 
seventy-two equal intervals, but for such a number as 
101 revolutions 71°287 intervals are needed. This 
fact would introduce some difficulty in preparing an 

apparatus for measuring the velocity of rotation so as 
to give the speed in whole numbers per minute, but 
it may be obviated by ruling convergent white lines 

on dark paper and so wrapping it round a cylinder 
that one line is parallel to the axis, an arrangement 
which gives every possible subdivision of a circle be- 
tween any given intervals. The figures are then ob- 
served by examining these lines through a narrow slit 
in a light opaque screen attached to a tuning-fork or 
reed vibrating in a plane parallel to the axis of the 
cylinder. The observing apparatus is moved parallel 
to that axis until the figure remains stationary, when 

the number of rotations is read off on a graduated 
scale. Conversely, if the number of rotations of the 
cylinder is known, the period of the tuning-fork can 

be determined. Incidentally Prof. McLeod explained 

a simple method of causing a fork to vibrate, and the 

manner in which they have succeeded in maintaining 

the vibrations of a reed. It was found that variations 

in temperature influence the determinations, inasmuch 

as they cause the period of the fork or reed to vary. 

When the former is used it becomes necessary to 

deduct 0:911 per cent. of the result for each degree 

Centigrade of rise above the temperature for which 

the fork is set, and 0°0277 per cent. when employing a 

reed, 





Socrery or Brsricar, ArcnaroLocy.—( Tuesday, 
May 1.) 

C. T. Newron, Esq., C.B., in the Chair. The fol- 

lowing papers wero read:—“‘Sur une Stéle égyp- 

tienne du Musée de Turin,” par Francois Chabas. 

The author of this paper, having stated that the 
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Oxygen . . . « ¢ 635 
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TIorace. Ruhl’s review of Gutschmid’s Neue 


steles generally contain the name and titles of de- 
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ceased persons, pointed out that the present stele is 
unique in several respects, Beka, in whose honour 
this monument was erected, was a great man in 
Egypt; he was lord of the public granaries, and a 
great favourite with the Pharaoh. As to his name, 
Beka, it is not an uncommon one; it meansslave. It 
is remarkable that the defunct officer makes no men- 
tion of his parents. He states that he was dutiful 
and obedient to them, but does not give us their 
names ; probably this was because of his foreign ex- 
traction. The most remarkable point in regard to 
this stele is the omission of any profession of belief 
in the gods of Egypt. It is just such a stele as 
might have been placed over the remains of the 
patriarch Joseph. The age of the monument is not 
to be determined, nor the name of the Pharaoh under 
whom he administered the public granaries.—“ On the 
Sites of Chorazin, Bethsaida, Capernaum,” by Canon 
Ridgway.—‘“ On the Stele of Tritisen in the Museum of 
the Louvre,” by Prof.G. Maspero. This stele, which is 
generally described as C 14 in Lepsius’ Awswahl and 
the Catalogue du Musée égyptien du Musée du Louvre, 
is of the period of Mentuhotep, surnamed Ra Neb 
Khersu, of the eleventh dynasty, and it is one of the 
finest examples of Egyptian art under the old empire ; 
the original draught in red ink, which still remains 
visible on the menument, is, however, much superior 
to the carving which it is designed to direct. The 
stele was erected for an officer of high rank, named 
Tritisen, who is described as an artist or “scribe 
sculptor,” and as “ knowing tbe mystery of the divine 
Word, the ordinances of the religious feasts, and of 
every rite which is contained in them, as having never 
strayed from them,” and as being “indeed an artist 
wise in his art, a man standing above all men by his 
learning.” ‘The principal portion of the very lauda- 
tory lines which follow the enumeration of his titles 
and offices are occupied with descriptions of his 
domestic affairs, the names of his family and rela- 
tions, and the usual funereal formulae and allusions 
to the Ritual of the Dead and the Myth of Horus; 
and after some further still more obscure mythologi- 
cal references, it closes with the ordinary proscynema 
of “thousands of wine, loaves, oxen, geese, linen, 
clothes, all good and pure things, to the devout 
Tritisen, the wise, the son of the lady Ad.” 





Zooxoaicat Sociery.—( Tuesday, May 1.) 

Pror. Newron, F.R.S., V.P., in the Chair. Mr. 
Howard Saunders exhibited and made remarks on 
some nests and eggs of the Orphean Warbler (Sylvia 
orpheus) from the vicinity of Malaga, Spain. Among 
the eggs in each nest were one or two of larger size, 
supposed to be possibly the eggs of the cuckoo, Mr. 
Howard Saunders also exhibited two skins of Dupont’s 
Lark (Certhilauda Duponti) from the same locality.— 
Prof. St. George Mivart read a paper on the axial 
skeleton of the Pelicanidae, selecting Pelicanus as his 
type and standard of comparison. Prof. Mivart 
first compared it, as regards its axial skeleton, with 
Struthio, and the other Struthionidae, and then com- 
pared the other Steganopodes with it and with one 
another.—A communication was read from Dr. M. 
Watson, Professor of Anatomy, Owens College, Man- 
chester, on the anatomy of Hyaena crocuta, in which 
he described the very peculiar conformation of the 
female generative organs of that animal.—Mr. A. G. 
Butler read a paper wherein he gave the description 
of two small collections of Heterocerous Lepidoptera, 
from New Zealand, recently brought to England by 
Dr. Hector and Mr. J. D. Enys.—A communication 
was read from Dr. O. Finsch, giving an account of a 
small collection of birds from the Marquesas Islands. 
Among these were three examples of a new species of 
Kingfisher, proposed to be called Halcyon Godeffroyi. 
—A communication from Mr. Frederick Smith con- 
tained descriptions of four new species of Ichneu- 
monidae, in the collection of the British Museum. 
Among these was a new Bracon, remarkable for hav- 
ing its ovi-positor more than nine times the length of 
its body. This was proposed to be called Bracon 
penctrator, and had been received from Yokohama, 
Japan.—Prof. A. H. Garrod read some notes on the 
anatomy and systematic position of the genera Thin- 
corus and <Attagis, which he considered should be 
referred to the Limicole, in the neighbourhood of 
Glareola and Cursorius. 





Eyromoroaicat Socrery.—( Wednesday, May 2.) 


cocoon from the Cape of Good Hope, supposed to be 
a spider’s nest. On being opened it was found to 
contain among other débris the skins of a number of 
small spiders.—Mr. F. Grut exhibited a large Chelifer 
from North Spain.—Sir Sidney Saunders exhibited 
Atypus Sulzeri, a spider found on Hampstead Heath, 
where it is found inhabiting tubes which project 
about four inches above the ground and extend about 
ten inches below the surface. These tubes are gene- 
rally found concealed under bushes.—Mr. Champion 
exhibited a series of Alaus Pureyssi, from Thaso 
Island.—Mr. C. O. Waterhouse exhibited Dohrnia 
miranda, a heteromerous beetle from Tasmania ; also 
from the same region Creophilus erythrocephalus and 
Forficula erythrocephala, these last insects bearing 
some resemblance to each other.—Sir Sidney Saunders 
communicated a paper “On the Adult Larvae of the 
Stylopide and their Puparia,” and exbibited speci- 
mens.—Mr. H. W. Bates communicated a paper “ On 
Ccratorhina quadrimaculata, Fab., and Description of 
Two new allied Species.” Specimens of the insects 
described were exhibited by the author, Mr. Dunning 
taking the opportunity to request the authors of 
papers to exhibit the new species described in their 
communications in all cases where possible. 





Royat Socrery.—( Thursday, May 3.) 


Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read: “ Further Observations 
on the Modification of the Excitability of Motor 
Nerves produced by Injury,” by G. J. Romanes ; “On 
the Temperature, Correction, and Induction Co- 
efficients of Magnets,” by G. M. Whipple; “ Distri- 
bution of the Radicals of Electrolytes upon an 
Insulated Metallic Conductor,” by A. Tribe. 





Curemicat Socrery.—( Thursday, May 3.) 


Dr. Grapstone in the Chair. The Treasurer an- 
nounced that 1,000/. had been placed to the credit of 
the Society by the son of the late Fellow Mr. 
Lambert.—The following papers were read: 1. “On 
some points in Gas Analysis,” by J. W. Thomas. 
The author finds that nitric oxide is absorbed by 
caustic potash and pyrogallic acid, and recommends 
that a known volume of pure oxygen should be in- 
troduced after the absorption of carbonic acid, and 
any decrease of volume noted as nitric oxide. He 
states that an excess of caustic potash should always 
be present in the alkaline pyrogallate, but that too 
much of the latter should not be used.—2. “On the 
Decomposition of Nitric Oxide by Pyrogallate of 
Potash,” by Dr. Russell and W. Lapraik. The 
authors state the probable action of the above re- 
agent is to convert nitric oxide into half its volume 
of nitrous oxide; simultaneously, however, another 
more obscure reaction takes place, so that 58 to 76 
per cent. of the gas is absorbed instead of 50 per 
cent.—3. ‘Contributions to the History of the Naph- 
thalene Series. No. I., Nitroso-8-Naphthol,” by Dr. 
Stenhouse and Mr. Groves. Nitroso-8-naphthol was 
obtained by the action of nitrosyl sulphate on B- 
naphthol and purified by conversion into a barium 
compound, &c., it erystallises in brilliant hydrated 
yellow needles or anhydrous orange-brown plates or 
prisms. It melts at 109°5C. By treatment with 
dilute nitric acid mononitro-8-naphthol is obtained. 
By acting on the barium compound of nitroso-f- 
naphthol with hydrogen sulphide a precipitate is 
formed which, by the action of potassium dichromate, 
is converted into B-naphthaquirone, melting at 96°C. ; 
this substance is interesting as being the first instance 
of two isomeric quinones derived from the same hydro- 
earbon.—4. “On Asbestes Cardboard and its Uses in 
the Laboratory,” by W. N. Hartley. This substance 
resembles thick greyish cardboard, and is formed 
principally of asbestos fibres ; it can be cut or moulded 
(by moistening with water) into any shape, and is 
extremely useful for crucible supports, muffles, &c. 





Society or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, May 3.) 


F. Ovvry, Esq., President, in the Chair. Mr. Franks 
exhibited some flat beads of brownish coal found in a 
cairn near the circles of Shap, in company with an 
unburnt skeleton and some British and Roman 
pottery; a honestone containing moulds for leaden 
seals, of the thirteenth century, and the matrices of 
two seals, cno of which belonged to the family of 
Norman of Heningham, and bore the arms of Norman 





J. W. Dunnina, Esq., F.L.S., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited a large silken 


and Curzon guarterly, and the other was the seal of 


Mr. R.S. Ferguson exhibited a block of plumbago found 
near Wether Wastdale in 1865. There were cut in it 
moulds for casting imitations of the London groat and 
half-groat of Edward IV. and Richard III. and the 
York silver penny of Henry VII. Mr. Ferguson also 
mentioned the discovery of a wooden stockade at 
Carlisle, inside the Norman wall, which he was in- 
clined to attribute to the Romans.—Mr. G. Payne 
exhibited a collection of Roman objects found at Bay- 
ford, near Sittingbourne. Among them was a jug of 
greenish glass, very elegant in shape, and fluted, which 
was absolutely uninjured. Another glass jar, full of 
calcined bones, was found broken, and there were also 
fragments of small bottles of crystalline glass. The 
metallic objects comprised a bronze lamp-stand, with 
a crescent-shaped handle; a copper patera, with the 
head of a bearded deity on the handle ; a copper jug, 
with a trefoil-shaped mouth and the figure of a Harpy 
at the lower juncture of the handle; a lecythus, with 
four faces in relief, of a Nubian type; and a broken 
iron strigil. The pottery consisted of paterae and 
cups of Samian ware with a pattern of crossed leaves, 
which has not been hitherto noticed on ware found in 
that neighbourhood, and a few urns of coarse brown 
wares.—Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited a drawing of 
a tesselated pavement, and a few small objects of an: 
tiquity, found at Caerleon. 








FINE ART. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
(First Notice.) 

In reviewing this exhibition, which opened to the 
public on Monday last, we are encountered at the 
outset by the wonted difficulty of defining the 
general character of the display: is it good, bad, 
or indifferent? The diversities between exhibi- 
tion and exhibition from year to year are not, to 
our eyes, extremely salient, and there is mostly 
more of smartness than of equity in attempting 
to distinguish the one apart from the other by any 
broad line of demarcation, or pungency of ex- 
pression. We can truly say that the present 
exhibition appears to us well enough qualified to 
pair off with the herd of its predecessors; but 
certainly, if we are to choose between the terms 
of comparison, “good” and “indifferent,” we 
should abide by “ indifferent” as the more accu- 
rate. Cleverness is abundant here, and we have 
got fairly out of that stage of inefliciency in 
which there really used to be a good number of 
works positively discreditable and unworthy of 
criticism included in the gathering. Now, with 
comparatively rare exceptions, the exhibitors are 
men who, even if they rise no higher, see the 
surface of things clearly, know what they mean 
to be about, and execute with tact. Indeed, the 
simplicity and dexterity of handling, in painters of 
no extraordinary attainment, is often very remark- 
able. We may take a single small instance, and illus- 
trate our purport by pointing to the young grey-tabby 
cat watching a yellow butterfly in the picture (25) 
of Mr. Frederick Morgan. The number of works 
exhibited is 1,539, and we hear that the number 
excluded—we will not use the invidious and only 
partially applicable term “ rejected ”—was excep- 
tionally large. : 

As the space at the Royal Academy for exhi- 
bition, so also the space at our own disposal for 
criticism, is very limited. With a view to econo- 
mising it, we shall mention in detail only a rela- 
tively small number of leading works, giving m 
other cases merely the artist's name and a reference 
to the number of his production in the catalogue. 
We shall also waive our ordinary plan of treatiny 
the works in classes, and shall take them up 
simply in their order on the walls—and thus we 
begin with— 

Gow, The Tumult in the House of Commons, 
March 2, 1629. The citation in the catalogue 
sets forth, from a contemporary Relation, how the 
Speaker of the Commons wanted to break up o" 
sitting immediately after the royal message ha¢ 
been read, having imperative orders so to do: but 
the House wished to hear what Sir John Eliot 





j the Customer of Shoreham in the reign of Charles I.— 


was prepared to say, and Hollys and Benjam 
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Valentine forced the Speaker back into his chair, 
many other members seconding them. This sig- 
nificant subject is very naturally and sensibly 
conceived by Mr. Gow, with a humoristic turn 
which does not lower it below its due historical 
status. The general roughness of accommodation 
(the bare benches for members, and the Speaker's 
chair, hardly more dignified than that of 
modern nobleman’s hall-porter, set up on the dais 
with the benches almost touching it) catches the 
eye across the hubbub of the action. Eliot stands 
up ready to speak, and looks as if he were resolved 
to remain ready until silence be obtained; the 
Speaker, held down into his chair by the grasped 
right wrist and left fore-arm (a grasp hardly 
powerful enough perhaps to constitute actual 
physical coercion),is divided between hiscourtierly 
anxiety to get away, and his indisposition to 
engage in a positive tussle of thews and sinews ; a 
loutish florid-faced country-member to our right 
runs forward to bear his part in the fray, but is 
withheld by a more politic colleague, whose dark 
face looks like the mask of many stratagems ; to 
the left, another country-member, a ponderous and 
stolid old gentleman, sits out the disturbance, with 
open mouth and sturdy walking-staff—noise and 
raillery environ him. One does not see any of the 
close-cropped Roundhead visages, for which 1629 
were too early a day. The subject is well diffused 
over the canvas, and at the same time well centred 
in the principal group; and Mr. Gow certainly, 
with this picture, takes one more firmly-planted 
step in advance. Sacrifice, by Mr. Marcus Stone, 
represents a young lady, in the costume of about 
1800, who, under the hard dictation of a cold- 
blooded and sordid father, burns with her own 
hand a love-letter from the youth of her heart : her 
mother (whose dress looks to us overmuch like 
that of our own time) covers her sympathis- 
ing face with her hand, and a white cat at- 
tends to her own affairs on a chair. This is 
painted with great evenness and nicety: the burn- 
ing paper looks fateful as well as brilliant: and 
the spectator is at once enlisted in the cause of 
the fair and sorrowful Clarissa of this silent 
drawing-room. .A Yeoman of the Guard is one 
of the three contributions (all diverse in class) of 
Mr. Millais, and a very singular and special 
inasterpiece it assuredly is. With his superb 
pictorial instinct, Mr. Millais, having chosen a 
somewhat owtré theme, carries it out to the 
uttermost: he will not mince matters. His red 
coat is to be as red as red can be, and his black 
hat as black as black can be, and his aged, only 
less than senile, Yeoman as trim and straight- 
backed as long years of parade and disciplined 
subordination can make him—his staff in the 
right hand, an official paper in the left. It is a 
handsome, even a beautiful, old face, and Mr. 
Millais manages to infuse a genuine pathos into 
his subject by this very contrast of gaudy uniform 
and extreme age: the thin white hair and beard 
that were once tawny, the closed mouth, alert 
openness of eye, attenuated regular features, yel- 
lowish pallor of complexion with a ruddy streak 
here and there. The background is of an olive- 
brown tinge, with wall and screen, and a halberd 
poled in the corner. This portrait of Serjeant- 
Major Montague may or may not be a strictly 
popular picture at the moment: it will certainly 
temain a famous one in time to come. Mr. Walter 
C, Horsley, son of an Academician whom we sel- 
dom find it our lot to eulogise, sends a very re- 
markable and well-treated picture—we think, his 
hist exhibited work—The Hour of Prayer on board 
the Turkish Ironclad “ Mesoudyeh.” The captain 
and five or six of the crew are in one of the port- 
holes of the vessel, with its dark, massive, 
Menacing cannon pointing outwards: the solid 
obscurity of the recess contrasts finely with the 
open afternoon-light which enters it from outside ; 
the captain ‘has taken off his semi-Europeanised 
ots, and remains barefooted like the others, 
Who are of various nationalities—one of them of 
negro race—and join in the common act of 





worship with very well-varied details of pose and 
gesture. The feeling is grave even to solemnity, 
the treatment natural and realistic. The Fates 
is an important essay by Mr. Moody in a style 
seldom indeed seen on the walls of the Royal 
Academy, the style of Michelangelo; clear and 
hard in contour, symmetrical in composition, 
grandiose in attitudinising, strongly defined in 
colour. Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, are re- 
spectively young, mature, and aged. Lachesis 
presses her finger on a terrestrial globe, the wheel 
of destiny and of life; and a boy, with open-eyed 
unknowing countenance, holds the vital thread 
for her to spin out and off. The symmetrical 
arrangement is well condensed and emphasised in 
the opposition of the youthful foot on one side of 
the group, and the aged foot on the other. Below 
the marble seat on which the Fates are grouped 
comes a plinth, sculptured with figures in vivid 
action, showing the course of a human spirit 
from birth to a violent death in combating ; stars 
shine in a blue sky which deepens towards the 
west. Next comes one of the most crowded, 
elaborate, and attractive pictures of the year, the 
Egyptian Feast of Mr. Long, a sort of companion- 
subject to his deservedly-applauded Babylonian 
Marriage-Market. This represents the well- 
known ancient custom of bringing round, at the 
close of a banquet, a mummy in the form of 
Osiris, which was shown to the various guests by 
the attendant, with the exhortation, “Gaze here, 
and drink, and be merry; for, when you die, such 
will you be.” Mr. Long has planned out his im- 
portant subject with a great deal of judgment, has 
thronged it with a multitude of well-varied and 
well-occupied figures, and has kept ably under 
control a vast quantity of wall-painting, dress- 
patterning, personal ornament, and the like, so 
that the total effect not only escapes confusion 
and heaviness, but even attains, in a large 
degree, to clearness, unity, and atmospheric space. 
The subject—one which undoubtedly presents 
great opportunities to an artist—might be treated 
from any one of three points of view: the scenic, 
or the ethnographic, or the point of view of sen- 
timent and character, the third being more espe- 
cially the modern conception, and so far a little 
alien from the ancient. Mr. Long combines all 
three in reasonable proportion, leaning a little, as 
was to be expected, towards the third. Among 
the principal personages or groups, the following 
may be named so as to illustrate the general mode 
of presentment. A beautiful naked girl, whom 
we should perhaps understand to be a dancer, is 
poised in front, to our left, under a statue of black 
basalt; the painter was quite justified in endea- 
vouring to make this prominent figure as engaging 
as possible to the eye, and he has attained a com- 
mensurate success. Four female harpists are 
playing their instruments. The group to which 
the mummy is being brought forward at the 
moment consists ofa rose-crowned man, two young 
women, and a second man whose face is but half 
seen ; there are two slaves to drag the mummy, and 
their leader who delivers his axiomatic harangue. 
Still gazing at the onward-passing mummy are an 
old man, and an old woman with a showy head- 
dress of pink feathers, and every finger ringed—an 
emblem of the vanities of this life when its enjoy- 
ments are well-nigh extinct. A bridegroom is 
seated with his bride, who clasps him round the 
neck. Close to them an elderly man, of a cheer- 
ful but reflective aspect, prepares to drink: this 
figure seems to indicate a right application of the 
hortative words ; he is the sort of man to enjoy 
himself temperately and reasonably, taking quietly 
life with its solaces, and death with its inevita- 
bility. A husband and wife sit happily side by 


side, with lightly clasped hands: their little girl, 
the thought of death brought home to her, gazes 
fixedly, her eyes suffused. To the right, a man 
and a rather sensual-looking lady drink together, 
with gleaming eyes and beating pulses: various 
slaves also associate themselves in the revelry, two 
of them clinking their gilded goblets. The 





laboriously detailed wall-paintings of sacrifices, 
feasts, &c., are copied (in part at least) from well- 
known examples in the British Museum. .Outside 
the banqueting-hall, with its clear half-light, come 
glimpses of the sunny verdure of the pleasure- 
grounds. All these things, and many others, are 
given in Mr. Long’s picture with a skill and 
balanced efficiency which, without gratuitously 
overpraising him in point of style, must commend 
unstinted acknowledgment and eulogium. 

Near this hangs another painting which forms, 
under present circumstances, a second “ Memento 
Mori” of a far more sorrowful character : 
we refer to The Fairy Ring by Mr. Valentine 
Bromley. The artist died on April 30, just as 
the Academy galleries were about to open; died 
as the morning of youth was barely reaching its 
noon—a model, as his numerous friends will long 
remember him, of athletic form and masculine 
beauty. Young as he was, Mr. Bromley had been 
twice married; his second marriage (with the 
daughter of a gentleman well known in artistic 
and literary circles) having taken place probably 
less than a year ago. He had seen much of 
savage life in the far West of America; and his 
striking picture of an Indian chief in full war- 
costume, in last year’s Royal Academy, will be 
remembered by many of our readers. As a 
painter, he had both facility and force, and was 
rapidly advancing in maturity of execution. The 
present picture of The Fairy Ring—two country- 
girls and a little boy within the grassy circle, going 
though some old-world conjuration with sticks laid 
across-—is a fresh, genuine, unsophisticated piece 
of nature, painted with vigour and decision. We 
regret to observe that a larger picture, of which 
Wwe made mention several weeks back, soon before 
the Academy “sending-in day,” a very effective 
Cavalier and Roundhead subject, has not fonnd 
(what it certainly more than deserved) a place on 
the walls: it would have gone far to confirm the 
lawented young painter’s good repute into decided 
popularity. 

The Fail of Man, by Mr. Bouverie Goddard, is 
a very ambitious and uncommon animal-picture 
on a large scale, rising, indeed, into epical grandeur 
of subject and significance ; nor is the execution 
far from being worthy of so bold an attempt. 
The picture pourtrays the savagery of brute-nature 
ensuing upon the disobedience of Adam and Eve. 
Of these human protagonists, however, nothing is 
here seen: we have only a multitudinous turmoil 
of beasts—the carnivora raging and ramping, the 
herbivora trooping together or hurrying away, 
startled into the novel instinct of terror. The 
huge earth-crawling serpent slinks off to the 
right. The difficulty of Mr. Goddard’s attempt 
becomes all the greater in that he does not (so 
far as we observed in scanhing the huge com- 
position) represent any actual attack of one 
animal upon another, but only the moment when 
the attacking and ravenous impulse arises and 
manifests itself in gesture and demeanour. 
Tittle Cold Tooties—a rustic Scotch mother with 
her child at the fire—is a favourable and large 
specimen of Mr. Thomas Faed: he has two other 
pictures, also large, and in all three he seems to 
us to have come into more than wonted posses- 
sion of his good qualities—expression, skill, and 
dexterous handling—with less than the ordinary 
counterbalance of commonplace sentimentalism 
or funniness, and of executive self-display. Mr. 
Donaldson produces an able picture ofan archaeo- 
logical and scenic kind in £dric the Fisherman 
presents a Fish'as a Token from St, Peter of the 
Consecration of Westminster Abbey. King Sebert, 
attended by his warriors and counsellors, and 
Bishop Mellitus, with Edric kneeling in front, 
make up the group. The characters of old age, 
semibarbarism, and the like, with conspicuous 
details of costume and weapons, are well given, 
the Thane who stands sideways towards the 
centre of the group being particularly effective. 
The method of painting is a great advance 
upon this artist's previous attempts in oil- 
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colour, but it is still in need of some glaz- 
ing and harmonising. Mr. Tadema sends a 
vivid and capital series of The Seasons, treated 
from a late period of Roman civilisation: green, 
yellow, red, and grey, are the prevailing tints ap- 
propriated respectively to the Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter. For Spring, we have wild- 
flower gathering—the stooping figure of a slim 
brunette in brown especially pleasant ; for Summer, 
a rose-crowned lady bathing in a tank, and airing 
her sultriness with a yellow feather fan, while 
another woman, seated on a bench against the 
mosaic wall, lolls with her wide-parted limbs in 
the drowsing heat; for Autumn, a Bacchante 
dancing, with rhyton and lighted torch, before a 
gilt term of Bacchus—a less agreeable figure than 
the others, standing out from among them rather 
unaccommodatingly in colour and tone; for 
Winter, three women with a baby, closely grouped 
together over a brazier of castellated form, under 
a portico, with snowy ground outside. A bronze 
lamp in this oo is a wonderful piece of 
painting, such as Mr, Tadema knows the secret of 
so well. 

We have now gone through the first and second 
galleries, so far as the description or specification 
of pictures of major importance is concerned. It 
only remains for us (according to the plan men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article) to call 
attention to works—many of them truly able in a 
conspicuous degree—by Valentine Davis (6), 
Perugini (8), Crowe (9), Dicksee (14—bought by 
the Council of the Academy, out of the Chantrey 
Fund), Pickering (22), Scholderer (25), Edwin 
Ellis (27), Walter Horsley (44), W. H. Mason 
(55), Garland (59), J. R. Reid (63), Alice Havers 
(69), R. E, Wilkinson (71), E. Douglas (72), 
Schiifer (82), Calderon (91), Louise Jopling (94), 
Pettie (96), Leslie (101), L. Thomson (104), 
Bodmer (111), Hodgson (124), Hook (126), 
Archer (127), R. J. Gordon (132), and Kate 
Perugini (134). W. M. Rosserrt. 








THE SALON oF 1877, 
(First Notice.) 
In this notice of the Salon of 1877 the works 
exhibited will be taken, not according to their 
order of merit or subject, but in order of their 
position in the rooms, so as to furnish a guide to 
those who may desire one. 

Last year the visitor was detained at the head 
of the stairs by Puvis de Chavannes’ fine cartoon 
of St. Geneviéve, the cartoon which he is now en- 
gaged in carrying out at the Pantheon. It gave a 
noble key-note at the entrance, which is this year 
wanting entirely, for there is nothing of importance 
to detain us after reaching the landing. We 
make our way at once to the large centre room 
(No. 25), from which the galleries open out to 
right and left. Among the canvases of great 
size which appear on its walls the large and 
capable work of Toudouze, La Femme de Loth 
(2,041), at once arrests attention. In the midst of 
the ruins of the doomed city the white figure of 
Lot’s wife, just connected with the colour of sur- 
rounding parts by the hue of the yellow cloth 
which covers the basket she bears beneath her 
arm, is dominated by a rather theatrical blue- 
robed and blue-winged angel, who hovers and 
stretches over nearly the whole space; the 
retreating figures of Lot and his daughters are 
seen on the right, but the grey mantle which he 
wears, and which he spreads out as he extends 
his arms over his companion’s shoulders, carries 
the group into the neutral tones of the smoke- 
driven sky which forms, together with the mass 
of fallen blocks of stone lying on the sandy road, 
the ground upon which the two centre figures are 
detached. Strong colour is present only in the 
blue of the angel's robes, and this is based on the 
deep-brown and tawny flesh-tints of the dead 
bodies lying beneath his feet. Facing this picture 
on the opposite side of the room hangs Roll’s 
Lnondation dans la Banlieue de Toutouse (1,822), 





which is not bad in parts, although full of ex- 
aggeration in gesture and expression, and recalling 
to its disadvantage, in at least one of the figures, a 
part of Géricault’s great Wreck of the Medusa. 
A group which has taken refuge on the roof of a 
house which shows in the centre out of the waste 
of turbid waters is approached, just in time, by a 
boat which occupies the immediate foreground. 
Beneath this picture hang two of the more im- 
portant nude subjects of the year—Thirion’s 
Psyché abandonnée and La Jeunesse et ! Amour, by 
Bouguereau. The pretty little head of the smiling 
Cupid whom Youth bears on her shoulders is the 
most successful bit of M. Bouguereau’s pic- 
ture, for the figure of Youth herself has grave 
defects. The parts do not cohere —the left 
breast does not match the right, nor the right 
leg (which also appears out of drawing) the 
left, and the want of unity in the painting, 
which is very different in different places, tends to 
heighten the generally disjointed effect. In parts 
the flesh has the waxen transparency which at- 
tracts the favour of the public to the meretricious 
graces of M. Bouguereau’s Saints and Martyrs. 
Thirion’s Psyche, on the other hand, is evidently 
the work of an honest artist and master. There 
is no sentiment nor pretence of sentiment ; Psyche, 
indeed, looks rather glad than sorry to be quit of 
Cupid, and the flesh is not of an especially plea- 
sant quality, but, unlike the work of M. Bougue- 
reau, it has the merit of looking “done at once.” 
The entire figure is well-constructed, and except 
about the modelling of the knees, which is a little 
old, is charmingly youthful in appearance. Be- 
tween these two pictures hangs Une Etape de 
Cavaliers (55), by Arus,a new name. The ad- 
vancing horsemen are strongly relieved against the 
sky, and detached from the bare road by a deep 
mid-day cast shadow. The first effect is striking 
and true, but a detailed examination does not bring 
to light that fullness of observation which gives in- 
terest to the work of M. Dupray, of whom M., Arus 
seems to be a follower. To the left is Guillemet’s 
Environs d Artemare (1,006). A broad deep-green 
foreground is separated by a belt of trees and a 
range of farm buildings from the dull-grey sky 
above. The eye is carried to the centre by skilful 
reinforcement of deep colour in the roofs, repeated 
in the dark skirts of the peasant woman who 
wades through the heavy grass below. The work 
throughout is very strong and solid, yet the trees 
to the left have something of the mysterious bloom 
which slowly, but too surely, fudes day by day 
from the masterpieces of Corot. Les Falaises de 
Dieppe (1,005), by the same painter, has remark- 
able qualities of light and air, but the perspective 
of “the picture is seemingly a little disturbed by 
the strong colour which M. Guillemet has got into 
the flat ridges of rock running out to sea, which 
appear consequently to rise above the horizon line 
though they do not actually do so. Van Marcke, 
in La Source de Neslette (2,083), contributes an 
admirably-painted and masterly study of two cows 
standing side by side in the water-springs, over- 
shadowed by trees; near to which hangs La 
Fontaine du Taureau (2,170), by Worms, a lively 
scene of Spanish outdoor life, which recalls and 
rivals in liveliness and character the much-lauded 
work of Vibert, though its attractiveness is a little 
marred by the commonness of the head of the 
woman who, in the centre, engages the attention 
of the postboys who bring their horses to drink. 
Before leaving the room, Bonhewr perdu (1,017), 
by Gussow—portraits of a widow and her child in 
mourning—deserves attention on account of the 
thorough work which it attests both in study and 
painting. The head of the woman has great dis- 
tinction. 

Xoom No. 1.-—One of the chief attractions of 
the next room is a large painting by Gonzalez— 
Les Cadeaux de Noces (960). The comedy is 
well put on the stage: the bridegroom in gold and 
white, after whom enters a gay troop of wedding- 
guests, approaches the bride, casket of jewels in 
hand; she, backed by her mother, coyly receives 





him, standing in the centre of a room magnificently 
splendid. The imitative painting of outdoor light 
reflected in the great looking-glass over the 
chimney-piece is an achievement not unworthy of 
a follower of Fortuny, The golden-panelled walls 
and their decorative paintings, the patterns of the 
vast Gobelins carpet which covers the floor, are 
drawn with perfect certainty, and every tint is 
harmonised and carried round the picture, just 
as the pink dress worn by the foremost 
figure of the entering group has its value 
dispersed and compensated by the flesh tints, by 
the bared arms and necks, of the women in the 
bridal company. It does not do to look too close ; 
but, as far as it goes, this picture is distinguished 
by perfection of arrangement, by equally perfect 
adjustment of differing values of tint, and by 
conveying an impression of light and air which 
its near neighbour, La Visite de Condoléance (965), 
by M. Goupil, carefully studied and deserving as 
it is in many respects, yet fails to give. Vue de 
Dieppe (614), by Daubigny pére, placed imme- 
diately to the right on entering this room, is very 
firm and quiet, solemn even, in effect. The pale- 
blue evening sky, streaked with fleeting clouds, is 
reflected in the shallow pools of water left by the 
receding tide. Between sands and sky runs the 
darkening line of the town, the towers of its 
churches showing dim in the cegtre, and gaining a 
startling richness of effect from the long ridge of 
a deep-red roof put in immediately below them. 
Dubois’ little portrait of a child, Mdlle. P. M. 
(747), buried in the corner close by, is a gem, 
admirable both for workmanship and feeling. 
The fair little profile, shaded by falling locks of 
light-brown hair, is relieved on a dark-brown 
ground, from which the figure is detached by its 
green dress and knots of light-brown ribbons. 
Fantin la Tour has also in this room a portrait of 
two girls (815), superior both in refinement of 


sentiment and in completeness of execution to - 


anything of a similar kind that he has previously 
contributed. The profile of the fair girl on the 
left is remarkable for the delicate truth with 
which the effect of light falling from above is 
given. De Coninck’s Moccoli!—Fin du Carnaval 
a@ Rome (632), a half-length group of four hand- 
some Roman women on a balcony, is sure to 
have a great success; but a “succés de Salon” 
no longer means what it did in the days 
when the reputation of an artist wholly depended 
upon the judgment of his fellows. It is impossible 
to compare the tales told by men of a former 
generation of the passionate excitement, the 
eager devotion with which opposite camps of the 
art-world of their youth maintained the principles 
which they represented, when the opening of the 
Salon was a war-cry calling the different sections 
to do battle for their creeds, with the dubious 
attitude of the privileged groups who now saunter 
through the rooms on “ varnishing-day,” without 
acknowledging that for the moment a great deal 
has been lost of the direct action of stimulating 
and genuine criticism, and it is difficult to see by 
what this loss has been or will be compensated. 
De Coninck’s brilliant group of smoothly-painted 
and gaily-clad women has, however, not only the 
agreeable liveliness which must ensure success 
when coupled with the attraction of a more or less 
foreign style and colour ; it is in its way a capable 
work, sure and certain, and the energetic accent 
which individualises the heads of each of these 
four women shows, not only an assured hand, but 
keen and accurate observation of character. 


Room No. 2.—The most important picture in 
the next room is Les Fugitifs (648), by Glaize. 
The gates of Athens having been closed to pre- 
vent the flight of citizens terrified at the approach 
of Sylla, many bribed the guards, and escaped by 
night, letting themselves down with cords from 
the ramparts of the town. A projecting angle of 
the city wall with its crowning ramparts occupies 
half the canvas; the rest shows a clear, bright 
midnight sky. Three groups at various intervals 
and distances are being lowered—the nearer, @ 
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mother with her infant at her breast ; next drops 
a strong man, bearing his arms with him, and 
with a fair young girl slung across his knees 
and clinging to his neck. The deep shadows 
thrown downwards from each of these groups 
bases them and gives a strong impression of suc- 
cessive perpendicular lines, which has much 
dignity of effect. On the opposite wall is the 
work of another pupil of M. Géréme (893), the 
subject of which is a Turk who has cut off the 
head of one of his women to please another who 
figures in the foreground—a picture which is in 
advance in its display both of talent and vulgarity 
on M. Garnier’s contribution to the Exhibition of 
last year. Guillaumet’s Marché Arabe (1,002), a 
large canvas which occupies the centre of the 
same wall, is only just short of perfect success, 
It has every quality which skill and intelligence 
can bestow, and shows complete command of 
artistic resources, and accurate knowledge of the 
external aspect of things, but is without that in- 
timacy of possession which alone can give expres- 
sion to life, and arouse human interest. The dis- 
position of the subject is good ; there are triumphs 
of draughtsmanship ; but the faces show no signs of 
internal animation, just as the atmosphere is devoid 
of moving air. The important life-size figure, Le 
Christ au Tombeau (879), by M. Gaillard, though 
not so successfully complete as his little S¢. 
Sébastian of last year, and lacking unity and 
breadth in the flesh-painting, attests in its con- 
ception and style, like all M. Gaillard’s works, an 
artist deeply cultivated and = acquainted 
with the elder masters of his art. Harpignies’ 
Effet de Matin (1,035) is a study from nature, 
delightfully frank in attack and tone: the group 
of trees running down into the middle distance, 
where a few sweeps of the brush seem to give us 
everything and nothing, are especially striking. 
Room No. 3.—Le Soir, by M. Henner (1048), 
is one of the most poetical works in the exhibi- 
tion. It is equally fine both in sentiment and 
colour. In the foreground, her back towards us, 
her long auburn hair streaming over her shoulders 
from the knot in which it is loosely twisted, the 
figure of Evening lies at length upon the grass 
which grows thickly about a great pool of water 
in which is reflected the dim light of the darken- 
ing sky. To the right and left are heavy masses 
of trees, which, opening in the centre, show the 
last gleam of twilight shining on the distant hills. 
If, indeed, as M. Ingres asserted, “ Le dessin est la 
probité de l'art,” “la probité” is not a quality to 
which the drawing of this figure can entitle M. 
Henner to lay claim. ~ Its merits consist in superb 
colour, in grandeur even of tone, and in an exe- 
cution which evidences a born painter’s command 
of the brush. A portrait of M. Gambetta (1,040), 
by George Healy, which hangs in this room, 
attracts many gazers, rather because of the man 
represented than on account of the merits of the 
tepresentation, which is eminently commonplace, 
and compares unfavourably with reminiscences of 
the same subject as treated by Legros. Le 
Montreur d’Ours a Aurillac (934), by Firmin 
Girard, the successful painter of Le Quai aux 
Fleurs, is an elaborately studied crowd jammed in 
the shadow of a narrow street and watching the 
bear which dances in the midst. The heaviness of 
touch, which was carried off somewhat in the 
general gaiety of effect in the Le Quai aux Fleurs, 
is this year more conspicuously apparent. Paysage 
Hollandais (908), by Gegerfelt, is careful and 
delicate, and Humbert's Jésus-Christ pardonne a la 
Femme adultére has passages of pretty colour, 
though it is neither drawn nor painted. If com- 
pared with Bouguereau’s Vierge Consolatrice 
(which we shall find in one of the last rooms) this 
Picture seems frank and honest in point of senti- 
ment ; it is, though, evident that M. Humbert is 
one of those who attempt to catch something of 
the mystic dreams commanded by Hébert, and of 


which his Muse des Bois in the next room is a fine 
example, 


Room No, 4.—In La Muse des Bois everything 





is sacrificed to the bringing out of a_ hazy, 
passionate dreaminess of sentiment, full of grace 
and charm. The head and upper part of the 
body appear emerging from a leafy forest back- 
ground. The figure is loosely drawn, but the 
tone is attractive, the breast and a band of white 
drapery only come in light, all the force being 
kept about the head and in the eyes, which look 
out from deep shadow. La Communion a la 
Trinité (919), by Henry Gervex—a young artist 
(only twenty-one), already known by his Autopsie 
a Il’ Hotel Dieu, mentioned in the notice of the 
Salon which appeared in these pages last year— 
evidences the same power of giving broad effect 
of light and air which distinguished his earlier 
work, The white-robed procession of little girls 
moves down the steps towards us, clasped hands 
uplifted, and eyelids cast down; a line of deep red 
carpet runs up on the right, balanced by the group 
of spectators straining over the rails on the left; 
above is the golden altar, the shafts of towering 
columns, and the coloured glass of a lancet 
window, through which the light plays, flecking 
the stone steps and the dresses of those below 
with prismatic tints. Everything keeps its place 
with the same justness of value shown in the 
placing of the grey head of the father, who in the 
near foreground bends forward to catch sight of 
his little daughter. The mass of white coming 
against the cold greys of the stone is very finely 
handled, and the delicate brilliancy and clearness 
of the tone throughout makes Israels’ little pic- 
ture, Les bons Camarades (1095)—an old woman 
playing, as only the old do play, with a little 
grandchild—look dull and muddy. Kaemmerer’s 
lively Partie de Crocket (1142), a circular group of 
players, whose summer dresses are relieved on a 
field of pale-green shut in by a stone wall parted 
in the middle by a grille, above which is a clear 
blue sky, is rather crude in colour, and approaches 
the work of the Impressionists, though carried 
somewhat further than is usual with the work of 
that school. 


Room No. 5.—When one turns to the work of 
Pasini, to Un Faubourg de Constantinople (1,651), 
or to La Cour Mun vieur Conak (1,652), one is in 
the presence not only of a painter but an artist. 
The court of the Conak is as remarkable for the 
variations of tone in shadow as is Un faubourg for 
the same quality in light; not only so, but this 
crowd of flower-like gaiety and brilliance, which 
set by the edge of a quay washed by rippling 
waters, and cut off from the broad light of the sky 
above by askilfully managed dark line of deep-green 
trees and of broad-cast shadows carried into the 
distance by a continuous bank of low hills, shows 
in every single figure the acutest observation; 
every look and gesture is full of interest and life, 
and painted throughout with a touch exquisitely 
direct, light, and felicitous. Funérailles de Charles 
le Bon, 1127 (2,068) is also by a master, but by a 
master of a very different order—Van Beers, who 
seems to take his point of departure {rom the 
school of Baron Leys. The arrangement of the 
subject is peculiar. Jotted along the whole length 
of the foreground are the backs of kneeling black- 
robed monks ; between the intervals left by these 
figures we see the gorgeous dresses of the knights 
and nobles and dignitaries who form the funeral 
procession drawn up in the aisle of the church of 
St. Christopher. In masterly rendering of charac- 
ter and precision of accent this picture has work 
of no common capacity, but the affectation of an 
early manner, the renunciation of any aid from 
effect of light and air, and the entire reliance 
placed on patterning of surface, make its merits not 
readily appreciable. Lehoux’s St. Etienne, Martyr 
(1,294) has much grave and scholarly work; but 
it is difficult to turn to any other picture in a 
suitable frame of mind after long looking at a 
work so out of joint with its neighbours as Van 
Beers’ Funérailles. Ribot’s Bretonne de Plougastel 
(1,791) stands the ordeal best. This isa com- 
plete and masterly study. In rendering of light 
on surface modelling M. Ribot’s portraits last year 





were beyond rivalry, but he has here added a 
thorough indication of structure which leaves 
nothing to be desired. Poirson’s La Jetée de 
Trouville (1,723), which hangs near, is an eminently 
clever reproduction of the unmodified image of a 
scene of modern life; and Rossano’s Le Prin- 
temps (1,837) shows the same intention directed 
with great delicacy to landscape. 

Before leaving this room Dupuis’ medallions 
(4,200) deserve examination, and Peter's Idylle is 
noticeable for the meaning choice of gesture and 
expression by which the simple story is told— 
the half-incredulous, half-charmed air with which 
the girl on whose knees a little Love has alighted 
listens to the tale he tells her, forefinger uplifted, 
with an air of naive authority, of the passion of 
the lad who lurks listening by the rock beneath 
which she sits. E, F. 8. Parrison. 








NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE SCULPTURES OF THE 
PARTHENON. 


Amone the remains recently discovered in the ex- 
cavations on the south side of the Akropolis at 
Athens were some fragments of sculpture thought 
to belong to the Pasthous. Casts of these have 
been recently received at the British Museum, and 
the following have been already identified as 
belonging to marbles brought from Athens by 
Lord Elgin :— 

The head of a centaur, in the metope marked 
vii. in the work of Michaelis. 

The head of a centaur, in the metope marked 
ix. in the same work. 

Ibid. N. frieze, Pl. 12, IIL, fig. 8: the com- 
bination of a new fragment with another pre- 
viously received, and unappropriated up to this 
date, completes this figure. OC, T. Newton. 








ART SALES, 


Last week the second portion of the Burleigh 
James sale was concluded at Messrs. Sotheby’s. 
It had extended to eight days, the collection being 
of unusual bulk. Of the fine subjects not maay 
were in brilliant condition or fine state. We cite 
some of the highest prices obtained. By Wenzel 
Hollar, Views of Albury, in Suffolk, early im- 
pressions of the complete set, rare, 5/. 15s.; Large 
View of London before the Fire, 51. 15s. ; another 
Large View of London before the Fire, in seven 
sheets, 8/. 15s, The two published sets of M. 
Legros’ etchings—the set published in Paris, and 
that issued more recently by the firm of Holloway— 
realised 7/. 10s. These, it is of course understood, 
do not include several very fine works which M. 
Legros has since executed, and has published 
separately, By William Hogarth, The Four Times 
of the Day sold for 3/, 3s.; and the Rake's Pro- 
gress, 31. 11s, Subsequently the Lady Elizabeth 
Sherley, after Vandyke, by Hollar, sold for 5/. 10s. 
By John Young, after Hoppner, the Mrs. Orby 
Hunter—an attractive print—sold for 3/. 19s, 
Hollar’s print of the Chalice, from a design by 
Andrea Mantegna, sold for 3/. 12s, 6d. The Lukas 
van Leydens were not of a quality to require 
mention. By Antoine Masson, Gutllaume de 
Brisacier, after Mignard—the second and fourth 
states in one lot—fetched 5/., and the Henri de 
Lorraine, also after Mignard, was sold for 3/. The 
Sir Joshua Reynoldses do not demand notice. The 
third portion of the sale will begin on Wednesday, 
May 23, and will, among many other things, in- 
clude what Mr. Burleigh James possessed of the 
etchings of Rembrandt. Meanwhile Messrs. 
Sotheby sell the late Mr. Tiffin’s prints, and one 
or two other collections. 


Mr. Joun F. Lewis left at his death an un- 
usual number of unfinished works—many of them 
sketches, and mostly in water-colour—and these 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods sold on 
Friday and Saturday of last week. They had 
formed during the earlier days of the week an in- 
teresting exhibition—the more finished work show- 
ing those qualities of accuracy, harmonious 
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brilliancy, and finish which have for so long a 
time marked John Lewis's work ; and the slighter 
examples—of which there were so many—evinc- 
ing that the capacity for bright and vigorous and 
effective sketching is not so entirely a thing of 
the past as some of our critics have supposed it to 
be. The gathering at Christie's left hardly any 
part of Lewis’s work unrepresented, for every 
phase of Oriental life—of Egyptian life especially 
—seemed to be there, to show that if the domain 
of John Lewis’s art had its limits, he was within 
those limits peculiarly a master, and if his realm 
was small, he knew at least its every corner and 
cranny. The sale, begun on Friday, continued 
and concluded on Saturday, when were sold 
among the sketches The Plain of Thebes, from Sir 
G. Wilkinson's tomb, 1850, 35/. 14s.; The Great 
Mosque of Brussa, 341. 13s.; Exterior of the 
Mosque of Goriah, 361. 15s.; Bazaar of the Khan 
Khalil, Cairo, 451. 3s.; Court of the Mosque of 
Bejazet, 31l. 108.; The Slave Market, Constanti- 
nople, 431. 1s.; The Tomb of Suleiman the Mag- 
nificent, 311, 10s.; a study for the picture of the 
“Proclamation of Don Carlos,” 382. 9s.; A 
Turkish Araba drawn by oxen, 501. 8s.; Turkish 
Girls, at Brussa, 31l. 10s.; An Armenian Lady, 
571. 15s.; Madame Linant Bey and her Attend- 
ants, at Cairo, 47/. 5s. Of the more finished 
drawings, the following fetched the best prices :— 
The Arab School, 571. 15s.; Ave Maria, 90 gs.; 
The Drug Market, at Constantinople, 62 gs.; a 
portrait of Mehemet Ali Pasha, 76 ys.; the Hosh 
of Mr. Lewis’s house at Cairo, with Arabs and 
camels, 310 gs.; The Gorteh, 300 gs. Among 
the sketches in oils, a study for a picture repre- 
senting an old Sheikh reading, fetched 100 gs. ; 
while The Levantine Lady fetched 146 gs. The 
Gorieh, 430 gs., and The Stesta, 965 gs. Satur- 
day’s sale alone realised nearly 6,000/. 


Messrs. Curistrz, MANson AND Woops sold 
porcelain and other decorative objects on the 2nd 
and 3rd inst., the latter day including the collection 
of the late Mr. R. Vernon. On the 2nd, a pair of 
old Nankin jars, 42 in. high, with medallions of 
landscapes and figures in blue on white ground, 
sold for 185 gs.; a pair of octagonal jars, 25} in. 
high, with flowers and ornaments in pink, 1584. ; 
a Capo di Monte coffee-pot, with classical figures 
in relief, 20 gs.; Wedgwood figures of Neptune 
and a Triton, in black basalt, 247. 10s.; Worcester 
jug, deep-blue ground with exotic birds in medal- 
lion, 291.; Chelsea group of two figures, Summer 
and Winter, 81/.; Louis XVI. secrétaire, with 
chased ormoulu ornaments, 50 gs. In Mr. 
Vernon’s sale, a large Oriental jar, black ground 
with flowers and birds in colours, 50/.; a Persian 
ware jug with spiral blue lines and green bands on 
white ground, with silver chased mountings of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, hall mark 1586, 76 gs. ; 
group of bronze boys after Bouchardon, 761. ; 
clock by Vulliamy, case, a vase of ormoulu with 
figure of nymph in Derby biscuit at the side, 710. ; 
pair of Louis XVI. wall-lights, each with bronze 
female caryatid, supporting four ormoulu branches 
of lilies and roses, 270 gs. ; another pair of ormoulu 
with three branches springing from masks, 80 gs. ; 
a pair of silver-gilt candlesticks formed of kneeling 
figures of negroes, 71 gs.; an antique statue of 
Ceres, 70 gs.; another of Diana, 70 gs.; Bailey's 
celebrated statue of Eve, 304/. 10s. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A NEw picture by Sir Noel Paton, Christ the 
Great Shepherd, is on view at No. 169, New 
Bond Street. It is a work of great dignity, and 
highly developed and refined art, and we rate it 
above any other production of similar character 
that we have seen from the author's hand. Sir 
Noel's special object (as explained in a printed 
letter of his) has been to illustrate “ the Shepherd’s 
dove for the Lamb ;” but we hardly know why he 
should consider that “this sentiment has been 
unaccountably ignored in all renderings of the 
subject,” for to us it appears to be clearly 





enough intended in almost all such renderings, 
and fairly expressed in some of them. How- 
ever, we could not cite any to pit against 
Sir Noel Paton’s, whether in this particular point 
of sentiment, or in general impressiveness of art 
and of treatment. The figure of Jesus is presented 
with some symbolic accessories, but generally in 
a human rather than an extra-mundane type. It 
is much beyond life-size, perhaps from seven to 
eight feet high. The right hand placed on the 
lamb’s fleece, tangled and torn with thorns, 
is especially loving and soothing in gesture, in 
harmony with the well-realised facial expression : 
the drapery is most skilfully cast, and has less 
hardness of colour than the painter sometimes 
lapses into. The spiritual Shepherd is crossing, 
with unsandaled feet, a rocky half-pathless desert, 
in early evening—brambles and hemlock are in a 
corner of the foreground. This work, it is an- 
nounced, was designed by the painter twenty 
years ago, and has been modified from time to 
time, 


THE indefatigable Doré has added another pic- 
ture to the series which has so long formed a 
standing exhibition in Bond Street. The new 
work represents The Brazen Serpent, Moses in 
the Wilderness, 30 feet by 18, or nearly the same 
size as the Christ leaving the Praetorium, and the 
Entry of Christ into Jerusalem. The present is a 
subject with which M. Doré might naturally be 
expected to do much; and indeed there is a 
great deal of force of huddled horror in the vast 
picture when you settle down to examining it, 
although the first glance does not produce much 
impression. The tormenting serpents are numerous, 
of large size, and forcibly designed: it is notice- 
able that Doré makes them ordinary ophidians, 
not the “fiery serpents” of the Pentateuch, 
which might nevertheless have been supposed to 
present considerable attraction to such a master 
of the wild and affrightful. 


Count GLEIcHEN has on view at his studio 
in St. James's Palace his statue of Alfred the 
Great, to be erected at Wantage. A smaller- 
sized model of this figure may be seen in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 


Mr. SHIELDs has in hand a series of designs for 
painted glass. Abel (the figure recently exhibited 
in the Gallery of the Water-Colour Society), 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham and Isaac, Sarah, and 
Rahab, have already been drawn: the last more 
especially is singularly successful in its significant 
and at the same time decorative appositeness of 
design. 


Messrs. Paiiuips, of Oxford Street, have opened 
in their galleries a collection of the works of 
Wedgwood contributed by various amateurs. It 
is quite refreshing after the blue cats, yellow 
lions, pink boys, and all the startling extravag- 
ances of modern faience, calmly to repose on the 
finished classic productions of Wedgwood. We 
have here examples of some of his choicest works, 
in form, decoration, colour and material, All his 
manufactures are represented, from the early 
cream-colour ware to his fine, artistic works in 
jasper and basalt. There is one of the fifty ori- 
ginal copies of the Portland vase (of which, it is 
affirmed, only thirty were ever executed) ; a re- 
plica of the Pegasus vase, without a pedestal, 
similar except in colour—this is of a pale blue—to 
the black jasper vase of Dr. Sibson which sold 
for 700 gs. A remarkable vase of black and 
white jasper—subject, a Bacchanalian triumph—is 
contributed by Mr. F. Joseph. A centre-piece of 
blue jasper, belonging to Dr. Hooker, has a me- 
dallion portrait of George, Prince of Wales, sur- 
mounted by a figure of Britannia, with lion and 
unicorn supporters. A blue jasper vase, with a 
nuptial procession of Cupids, is of very high 
finish ; but, among 1,200 specimens, it is difficult 
to particularise, when each bears the impress of 
the accurate undercutting, the high polish and 
finish which characterises the works of Wedg- 
wood, The collection of plaques is very exten- 





sive: the Marlborough gem of the marriage of 
Cupid and Psyche; Diana, a large green jasper 
plaque ; the Sacrifice of Iphigenia, a group of thir- 
teen figures; and many others, We noticed a 
curious pair of pot-pourri vases of green mottled 
ware, gilt, and decorated with rams’ heads, and 
cameo-medallions ; and vases, plaques, snuff-boxes, 
smelling-bottles, are all represented in this collec- 
tion. There is a drawing of designs for seventeen 
of the celebrated chessmen in Indian ink, by 
Flaxman, and various other curious documents 
relating to Wedgwood, who spared neither time 
nor expense in the invention and execution of his 
wares—a competition for cheapness, he said, being 
a certain cause of the decay and destruction of 
arts and manufactures. Messrs. Phillips have done 
good service to art in making this collection. 

WE are informed that among the pictures pur- 
chased by the Council of the Royal Academy 
from the funds of the Chantrey bequest was Mr, 
Joseph Knight’s A Tidal River, price 2001. 

Tue Exhibition of the Water Colour Society 
does not become more exhilarating as years go on. 
In spite of its frequent accessions of young blood, 
it retains a humdrum old-fashioned tone, and the 
new Associates are sadly quick in learning the 
fashion of conventionality. The present show is 
not much better or worse than the average of such 
exhibitions. We may begin by congratulating 
the society on its new Associate. Mr. Edwin 
Buckman is a vigorous and accurate draughtsman, 
novel in his view of modern life, and with more 
than a touch of genuine humour. His Business 
of Pleasure (65), a long canvas, representing a 
strolling company of players on the trudge, is 
excellent. Our City Herald of Spring (203), a 
dirty fellow crying primroses in the streets, is also 
clever, but has the disadvantage of hanging next to 
the strongest work in the room, Mr. A. H. 
Marsh’s Driftwood (198), a procession of worn 
women in blue drapery, struggling with the wind 
along a desolate sandy coast, where they are 
gathering fragments of wreck after a storm. Mr. 
Boyce’s In Dunston Park: is an exquisite study of 
a quiet glade ina forest, green and sparkling, The 
place of honour in the gallery is given to Mr. 
E. K. Johnson’s A Golden Swarm (64), a huge 
picture of a garden, full of lilies and lavender, in 
which the members of a family party are more or 
less interested in the proceedings of a swarm of 
bees in the background. The painting is very 
minute and careful, and the profusion of flowers 
agreeable; but something is wanting, depth of 
colour and atmosphere being required to fuse the 
different beauties into one work of art. Mr. 
Johnson might learn much from a study of Mr. 
North’s Roses, Asphodel and Cyprus—Algeria (67), 
a work of almost perfect beauty, rich apd golden 
in tone, and yet neglecting nothing in the minute 
discrimination of blossom and shoot in the fore- 
ground. This isa most poetical little landscape. 
Miss Clara Montalba’s clever sketches hang 
over the room ; it is to be wished that this gifted 
artist would concentrate her talent on some im- 
portant work, She is in danger of frittering her 
abilities away on trifling subjects. Mr. A. Good- 
win is rather better than usual, Mrs. Allingham 
rather poorer. Several of the recently-elected 
Associates fall much below what we have a right 
to expect from them. We name only the worst 
offender, Mr. Smallfield, whose productions this 
year are absolutely worthless, and must, we fear, 
damage his reputation. The most noticeable 
pictures which we have omitted hitherto to note 
are the following:—Alfred Hunt’s tender and 
delicate Loch Maree at Sunset (17); Thorne 
Waite’s Idlers (21); Arthur Hopkins, The Genus 
of the Villiage (57); W. Matthew Hale, Afternoon 
(95); Arthur Hopkins, .4 Cornish Fisherman 
(104), a melancholy boy with the corners of his 
mouth unduly drawn down; Walter Duncan, 
Love, Scandal, and Politics (180), gaudy in colour, 
but very telling and clever; L. Alma Tadema, 
A.R.A., An Interesting Scroll (218); R. W- 
Macbeth, The Morning Post (272). 
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SEVERAL changes have lately been made in the 
arrangements of the Print Rooms in the Berlin 
Museum, whereby better opportunities are afforded 
to the public for becoming acquainted with the 
treasures therein collected, and greater facilities 
accorded to the student for their study. These 
alterations chiefly consist in the removal of the 
huge presses which used to fill the centre of the 
yoom, and the arrangement of long tables extend- 
ing from the windows, at which three times as 
many persons can be accommodated as under their 
former disposition. Besides this, the folding-doors 
of the presses against the walls have been devoted 
to the exhibition of all the newest acquisitions of 
the museum, so that in walking round the room 
the visitor can see them without trouble. The 
drawings bought by Prof. Weiss at the Galichon 
sale in Paris, a selection from the small but choice 
collection of drawings formed by King Frederick 
Wilhelm I., the large sketches now rightly attri- 
buted to Hans Holbein the Elder, some magnifi- 
cent prints including the extremely rare unfinished 
Madonna in the Grotto, by Mantegna, acquired at 
the Liphart sale, and a few examples of the best 
modern etchings, are the works at present under 
view. We mention these concessions to the interest 
of the public on the part of the Berlin authorities 

artly with the hope that they may stimulate our 
Museum authorities to accord likewise greater 
facilities to lovers of art for the enjoyment of the 
hoards of treasure stored in their Print Room, 


THE opening of the new building of the Vienna 
Academy took place last month with great cere- 
mony, the Emperor Franz Joseph being present in 
person, and a number of distinguished persons, 
including representatives from most of the large 
Academies of Germany, taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. The new Academy was designed by the 
Vienna architect Herr Theophil Hansen. It is 
large and well proportioned with a great hall in 
the centre, in which are placed various works of 
modern plastic art. Rooms for the exhibition of 
paintings open out of this hall, and the well- 
arranged school-buildings and offices lie to the 
north and east. The chief interest of the opening 
layinan historical art exhibition in which ths works 
of national artists in architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing and engraving, from the earliest periods of 
artistic development in Vienna down to the present 
day, are systematically arranged. An excellently 
prepared biographical catalogue gave the unin- 
structed much useful information regarding these 
artists, many of whose names are but little known, 
or at all events are unfamiliar to foreign ears. 


M. A. Murcté, the well-known sculptor of the 
Gloria Victis, has been selected to execute the 
fountain which is to be placed over the tomb of 
Michelet. 


Tue Society for Photographing Relies of Old 
London has chosen as the subjects for its third 
year’s issue six views of houses in Oloth Fair, 
adjacent to St. Bartholomew’s the Great, West 
Smithfield, and of the Church, The annual sub- 
Seription is 10s. 6d. 

A SALE of the paintings, sketches, and other 
artistic effects left by the late Eugen Kriiger, the 
talented German landscape and animal painter, 
has just taken place in Hamburg. In the same 
town, also, a loan exhibition of his works has been 
organised, showing his artistic activity from its 
earliest to its latest development. 


_ Tar Germanische Museum, at Niirnberg, is an 
Oeatation that has had a most rapid growth. 
Jaly a few years ago it was a small local museum 
k uo particular interest; but owing to its excel- 
eer management under Director Essenwein, it has 
ately assumed quite a national importance. The 
ana for building a new wing out of the ruins 
: 7 old monastery at Niirnberg is still being 
rarnied on, and the State has voted a considerable 
yo in furtherance of this undertaking. In the 
“August of this year the Germanische Museum will 


— the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foun- 


A portRalIT by Paul Dax of himself has, it is 
stated, just been acquired at a high price by the 
Ferdinandeum Institute at Innsbruck. To the 
question, Who was Paul Dax? the answer seems 
to be that he was a Tyrolean painter who came 
under the influence of Holbein and did much 
work in his time, but of whom nothing now is 
known to remain except this one portrait. Hence 
its value. 


Direr’s early painting of Hercules, which we 
mentioned in the AcapEmy last year (vol. x., page 
483) as undergoing restoration at Munich, has 


recently been placed in the Germanische Museum | 


at Niirnberg, where so different is its appearance 
from that which it formerly presented in the 
Burg that most critics who have seen it have been 
converted to the opinion that it is a genuine 
Diirer work. 


Tae proposed memorial to Liebig at Darm- 
stadt will have for its principal feature a colossal 
bust of the great chemist, executed by the rising 
young sculptor Georg Bersch, of Darmstadt, who 
carried off the palm from nineteen other com- 
petitors. The bust, although of such large 
dimensions, is said to be a striking likeness, 


Unoer the title of Anleitung zw Kenntniss und 
zum Sammeln der Werke des Kunstdruckes, Herr 
J. E. Wessely, Keeper of Prints in the Royal 
Cabinet at Berlin, publishes a small volume which 
will, no doubt, be found useful to German stu- 
dents, but English students and collectors may 
possibly prefer Dr. Willshire’s Introduction to the 
Study of Ancient Prints, a work without the faults 
of dulness and want of lucidity. Herr Wessely’s 
instructions, however, are tolerably plain and suc- 
cinct. He divides his subject under a number of 
different heads (Abschnitte), which are subdivided 
again into what we may call different features. 
The first part, called “The Connoisseur,” deals 
with the history of wood engraving, its technique 
and its artistic worth. The question so often dis- 
cussed as to whether the great artists of the six- 
teenth century actually cut their blocks themselves 
is answered vaguely, that they sometimes did, and 
sometimes did not—a fact that is tolerably cer- 
tain, the only difficulty being to find out when they 
did and when they did not. Copperplate en- 
graving is next considered, and we are given the 
history of its discovery, its various methods— 
niello, etching, dry-point, mezzotint, coloured 
printing, &c.; but next to nothing is said of the 
great masters who made this their chief mode of 
expression. The book of course is intended for 
practical instruction, and does not profess to give 
a history of the subject; still a few details such 
as Dr. Willshire and the writer of an admirable 
little work on Print Collecting, published in 
1844, have introduced into theirs might well 
have been added, and would have given far 
greater interest and point to the remarks, The 
second part of the work is more especially ad- 
dressed to the collector, and endeavours to teach 
“What to collect,” “How to collect,” and 
“ Where to collect”—most valuable knowledge, 
but not always easy to convey. 








THE STAGE. 


Mr. Puetrs has reappeared at the popular 
Saturday matinées in his famous character of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant. On Monday he played 
the part of Job Thornberry in Colman’s John Bull, 
for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund, supported 
by Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Toole, Miss Bessie 
Hollingshead, Mr. Kendal, and Mr. Lionel Brough. 
This afternoon Mr. Phelps will appear at the 
Gaiety in Richelieu. — 

Mr. Cuartrs Matnews has been performing 
this week at the Opéra Comique in The Game of 
Speculation, and in A Cosy Couple by way of 
afterpiece. 

In a recent note, we mentioned Mr. Charles 





Reade among the many adapters of Moliére’s 


Médecin Malgré Iut. We are reminded by Mr, 
Gerald Dixon, whose version of the same comedy 
is to be produced on the occasion of Mr. Odell’s 
benefit, that it was not Le Médecin Malgré Lui but 
Le Malade Imaginaire which Mr. Reade adapted, 
and which was brought out at the Adelphi. Field- 
ing’s Mock Doctor, which is the only accepted 
version, is rather obsolete, and, being in one act 
only, cannot be regarded as adequately representing 
Moliére’s work. 

THE new play entitled Jean Dacier, at the 
Théaitre Francais, has been received with a 
degree of favour which augurs well for the 
future of its author, M. Charles Lomon. The 
play is in verse; and though the sketch of the 
story—which deals with the old notion of a Re- 
publican lion amoureux who marries an aristo- 
cratic lady to rescue her from the scaffold— 
reveals little that is above commonplace, there 
seems to be dramatic tact in the management of 
scenes, and literary power at least in the dia- 
logue. 


La Lectrice is still performing at the “ Troisiéme 
Théatre Frangais,” but is almost an acknowledged 
failure. It is, however, regarded as a work of 
considerable promise, its author, M. Edouard Con- 
stant, being entirely new to the stage. A tendency 
to fine speeches in one or two of the characters 
was found to be a little too much for the patience 
of the audience. 


A DISTINGUISHED French critic has attributed 
the production of M. Gondinet’s new piece, en- 
titled Professeur pour Dames, at the Variétés, to 
the desire of the management to utilise the elabo- 
rate scene representing a gymnasium, originally 

repared for a play brought out a year ago with 
ittle success. The new sketch, however, seems 
to accomplish no other purpose beyond that of 
bringing a number of ladies on the stage, and is 
described as wanting in the art conspicuous in 
Les Grandes Demoiselles of the same writer. On 
the other hand, the trifle—a mere duologue, or 
scarcely more, between Mdlle. Judic and M. 
Dupuis, entitled Les Charbonniers—has furnished 
much amusement to audiences at the Variétés, 
This is a piece which our adapters would probably 
find it difficult to manipulate. The humour arises 
from the appearance of the two charbouniers 
before a magistrate’s clerk to make mutual com- 
plaint in the matter of an alleged assault. Directed 
to go out to wash their faces, as the law at- 
taches importance to expression of countenance 
during interrogation, the two depart and return 
at once so changed that they converse without a 
suspicion of each other's identity. 








MUSIC. 
THE WAGNER FESTIVAL AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


AFTER an absence from this country of twenty- 
two years, Richard Wagner reappeared for the 
first time before an English audience at the Albert 
Hall on Monday evening last, when the first of 
six concerts under his direction took place. The 
general arrangements of the Festival have been 
already so fully discussed in these columns that 
but few remarks upon them will be necessary 
here. A doubt must, however, be expressed as to 
the advisability of selecting the Albert Hall as 
the locality for the concerts. It was doubtless 
foreseen that sufficient curiosity and interest 
would be felt to render exceptionally large audi- 
ences a matter almost of certainty; bat an assem- 
blage which would crowd any other concert room 
in London would not haif fill the Albert Hall; 
and nothing is more depressing, alike to performers 
and listeners, than the sight of a large number of 
empty seats. There is yet another consideration 
of no slight importance, which has perhaps 
hardly been sufficiently taken into account. Every 
one knows how much of the effect of the music 
depends upon a certain indefinable sympathy 
among the audience; it may be affirmed as a 





general principle that this sympathy will be in 
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inverse proportion to the size of the area in which 
the music is performed. In addition to this the 
acoustic properties of the Albert Hall are by no 
means perfect; and many of the more delicate 
effects of the orchestra which would sound 
distinct enough in one part of the building 
would, to a hearer seated in a different part, 
be probably either confused or altogether in- 
audible. These, however, were questions of detail 
for the consideration of the managers of the festi- 
val; they decided in favour of the Hall, and all 
that remains is to record the result. 

To my great regret an important engagement, 
which it was impossible to put off, prevented my 
attending the first concert, on Monday last. Ican 
therefore only speak of it at second-hand, and 
must content myself with recording that, after the 
“ Kaisermarsch” by way of prelude, selections 
from Rienzi, the second act of Tannhduser, and 
Das Rheingold were given; the vocal parts being 
sustained by Frau Materna, Frau Sadler-Griin, 
Friiulein Waibel, Friulein Exter, and Herren 
Unger, Schlosser, Hill, and Chandon. The com- 
poser, who himself conducted a great part of the 
performance, received an enthusiastic welcome ; 
and Herr Richter (the conductor at Bayreuth last 
year, who on this occasion shared the duties with 
Wagner), Herr Wilhelm}, and the various artists, 
were also warmly applauded. For further details 
I must refer my readers to the reports of those 
who were fortunate enough to be present. 

Though it is rather hazardous to prophesy, I can- 
not help thinking it probable that the second con- 
cert, which took place on Wednesday, will prove to 
be musically the most successful of the six—and 
this not from the superiority of the performance, but 
from the fact that, of all portions of the Ring des 
Nibelungen, the first act of Die Walkiire, which 
formed the second part of the programme, is that 
which, as a whole, will best dispense with stage ac- 
cessories. Besides this, in the selection from the 
Fliegende Hollinder, which opened the concert, a 
chorus of male voices was employed—this being 
the only occasion of its use throughout the festival ; 
and there is no doubt that a few choral pieces in- 
terspersed in a long programme give great relief to 
the whole. 

Wednesday evening’s concert commenced, as 
just said, with a large selection from Der Fliegende 
Hollinder, including the overture, the entire first 
act, and the great duet from the second between 
Senta and the Dutchman. The whole of this 
music was probably familiar to the majority of the 
audience from the frequent performances of the 
entire opera under Mr. Rosa. The rendering of 
the music, which Wagner himself conducted, was 
on the whole very good. Some blemishes no 
doubt there were ; but when it is remembered that 
an orchestra of not much less than 200 performers 
has beenassembled at a period of the year when most 
of our best orchestral players are engaged at the 
operas, the wonder is that an even creditable per- 
formance of such difficult music should have been 
given. Frau Sadler-Griin sang the part of Senta, 

Herr Hill was the Dutchman, Herr Chandon 
Daland, and Herr Schlosser the Steersman. The 
very highest praise is due to Herr Hill for his 
really splendid singing, especially in his first air, 
which was given with a pathos and feeling which 
were remarkable. Herr Chandon, whose name I 
must confess to never having heard till I met with 
it on this occasion, has a very fine bass voice, and 
sings well; while Frau Sadler-Griin and Herr 
Schlosser (both of whom were heard at Bayreuth 
last year) were excellent in their respective parts. 
The chorus, of about forty male voices, placed in 
front of the orchestra instead of (as usual with 
us) behind, sang capitally. It is a question 
whether the plan of putting the chorus in front of 

the band be not an improvement. Certainly the 
small number of singers, against at least four 
times as many instruments, told out far better 
than might have been expected. 

‘the second part of the concert consisted of the 


this performance with some diffidence, because I 
find it impossible to say how far the great effect 
which it produced upon myself may be the result 
of my recollections of Bayreuth last summer. I 
can only say that, as a matter of personal feeling, 
I do not know when I have been more impressed 
by a performance ina concert room. Much was of 
course lost apart from the stage; but the rendering 
of the parts of Sieglinde, Siegmund, and Hun- 
ding, by Frau Materna and Herren Unger and 
Chandon, was admirable, while the orchestra played 
marvellously, if the great difficulty of the music 
is taken into consideration. This part of the con- 
cert was conducted by Herr Richter from memory ! 
—a most astounding feat. I had taken the full 
orchestral score with me to follow the music ; and 
when I saw Herr Richter begin to conduct with- 
out a book before him, I watched him, from 
curiosity, very closely. I am in a position to 
state that, during a performance lasting more than 
an hour, he did not miss one single point, and 
that from the first bar to the last he gave every 
important cue to each instrument in his enormous 
orchestra. Such an effort of memory is truly 
astonishing. During the first part of the music 
the audience seemed somewhat cool, but the latter 
part of the act evidently warmed them up, and 
the applause at the close of the performance was 
most hearty and long sustained. The enormous 
hall, though not crowded, was very fairly filled. 
The third concert takes place this afternoon, when 
selections from Tannhduser and from the second 
and third acts of Die Waikiire will be given. 
EBENEZER Provr. 





At Mr. Manns’s benefit concert at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday, the second set of Brahms’s 
“* Liebeslieder ” Waltzes was produced for the first 
time in England. The new series is in no degree 
inferior to that which has lately acquired such 
sudden popularity. Like the first it is written for 
vocal quartett, with piano duet accompaniment. 
It was excellently given by Miss Sophie Liwe, 
Friiulein Redeker, and Messrs. Shakespeare and 
Pyatt, as vocalists, the accompaniments being 
played by Miss Anna Mehlig and Mr. Walter 
Bache. The work is, however, in its character so 
essentially chamber-music that it necessarily 
suffers in effect in so large a concert-room as that 
of the Crystal Palace. Another feature of the 
afternoon was the performance of Rubinstein’s 
Humoresque for orchestra, Don Quivote, a curious 
and interesting work, which had already been 
once heard at Sydenham, and which, it is said 
(we know not with what truth), is intended as a 
burlesque of Liszt’s “ Poémes Symphoniques.” 
Special interest attached to the performance on 
this occasion, from the fact that it was conducted 
by the composer. The remainder of the excellent 
programme, the only fault of which was its too 
great length, consisted of Bennett's overture, 
Paradise and the Pert; Weber's Concertstiick, 
played by Miss Anna Mehlig ; Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony; and vocal music by Miss Enriquez 
and Herr Henschel. 

Herr Rvsrinstern’s second recital took place 
at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. 
The programme included preludes and fugues by 
Bach and Rubinstein; Haydn's Variations in F 
minor; Beethoven’s sonata, Op. 57; a selection of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Lieder ohne Worte;” Schumann’s 
“ Carneval,” and a number of small pieces by 
Chopin and Rubinstein. During the coming 
week there will be two recitals, one on Monday 
evening, and one on Wednesday afternoon. 


Tue third annual concert of the students of the 
National Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing was given at the Langham 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. The playing of 
the pupils showed a decidedly higher average of 
attainment than at either of the previous concerts. 
Especial mention must be made of the very re- 
markable performance of Mendelssohn’s G minor 





entire first act of Die Walkiire, I must speak of 


concerto by Miss Randegger, a niece of the com- 





poser, and of Liszt’s concerto in E flat by Miss 
Pettifer. Both these young ladies are amateurs, 
and both display talent of no common order. The 
remarkable neatness and finish which characterised 
the performance of every pupil without exception 
furnished a conclusive answer to those who per- 
sist in affecting to believe that “higher develop- 
ment” means the playing of an unlimited number 
of wrong notes, and an ultra-demonstrative and 
affected style. 


Tue final concert for the present season of the 
Borough of Hackney Choral Association took 
place last Monday at the Shoreditch Town Hall, 
when Randegger’s Fridolin was performed by a 
band and chorus of nearly 200, conducted by Mr, 
Ebenezer Prout. The soloists were Mrs. Osgood 
and Messrs. Shakespeare, George Fox, and Henry 
Pope. The work was most warmly received, the 
composer, who was present, being called for and 
enthusiastically cheered at the close of the per- 
formance. 


Tur Cambridge University Musical Society, 
which has already on several previous occasions 
distinguished itself highly, will give two concerts 
on Friday the 18th and Tuesday the 22nd inst. 
The former will be a chamber concert, and the 
latter a full choral and orchestral concert, with a 
programme no less interesting than is usual with 
this society. Besides Wagner's Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg, and Schumann's D 
minor symphony, Brahms’s exquisite “‘ Rhapsodie” 
(Op. 53) for alto solo and male chorus will be 
given for the first time in England; and a new 
setting of the 46th Psalm for solos, chorus and 
orchestra, by Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, the con- 
ductor of the society, will also be produced. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Allen (G.), Physiological Aesthetics, cr 8vo ‘ 
(Henry 8. King & Co. 9/0 
Avondale of Avondale, a Political Romance, by Uttere 
Barre, 3 Vols. CF BVO ...ccccccecece (Remington & Co.) 31/6 
Baker (James), Turkey in Europe, 8vo ....(Cassell & Co.) 21/0 
Barley Leaves, by A. J. J.,16mo ......(W. Hunt & Co.) 1/ 
Birthdays with the Poets, 16mo ........ (B. M. Pickering) 3/0 
Black (W.), Madcap Violet, cr 8vo ....(Macmillan & Co.) 60 
Bohn’s Artist’s Library.—Da Vinci’s Treatise on Paint- 


— 
s 


ee rT ne Oe ree (Bell & Sons) 5/0 
Bohn’s Artist’s Library.—lIllustrated History of Arms and 

Armour, by A. Demmin, 12mo .......... (Bell & Sons) 7/6 
Boyle’s Court Guide, April, 1877 .......eseeeeeee (Office) 5/0 


Carpenter (W. B.), Mesmerism, Spiritualism, &c., cr 8vo 
(Longmans & Co.) 5;0 
Caxton (W.), Fifteen O’s and Other Prayers (Reissue of 
Fac-simile Reproduction), 4to...... (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Colomb (Col.), Hearths and Watch-Fires, 12mo 
(Routledge & Sons) 2) 
Corbet (John D.), Collected Poems of, vol. i. cr 8vo 
(Provost & Co.) 8/6 
Cutts (Rev. E. C.), Turning Points of General History, 
CPOE ccnncdcicesssnnnnsarsestdnseensase (Ss. P. C.K.) 6 
Dana (E. S. and J. D.), A Text-Book of Mineralogy, 8vo : 
(Triibner & Co.) 250 
Davidson (C.), and H. T. S. Dicey’s Concise Precedents in 


Conveyancing, 10th ed. 12mo...... (W. Maxwell & Son) 160 
Denton (J. B.), Sanitary Engineering ; a Series of Lec- — 
RID savas crenaqinnetuns ternsisnboeucise (Spon) 25/0 


Disraeli (Benj.), Coningsby ; or The New Generation, 12mo _ 
(Longmans & Co.) 2/0 
Dutton (Rev. W. E.), History of the Crusades, cr 8vo 


(J. Hodges) 6/0 

Everard (Rev. G.), The Wrong Train; or, Common Mis- 
takes in Religion, 12mo .........e.0e5 (W. Hunt & Co.) 1/6 
Family Herald (The), Vol. XXXViii.... 1... eee r eens (Office) 46 


Freeman (E. A.), The Ottoman Power in Europe cr8vo 
(Macmillan & Co.) 7/6 
Gibbon (C.), For Lack of Gold, 12mo (Henry S. King & Co.) 2" 
Gibbon (C.), Robin Gray, 12mo.... (Henry S. King & Co.) 2° 
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